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Prize Winning Two- Year-Old Shropshire Ram 


This is a good specimen of this most popular wool and mutton breed and is owned in the west, where it took sweepstakes 

at a state fair. Shropshires are popular in the middle and eastern states, and many of them were shown at our county and 

| state fairs last fall. A high tribute was paid to the breed by W. G. Thorne of New York at the recent meeting of the Shrop- 
shire Association, as noted in American Agriculturist of Jan 12. 
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TR New revised color plate edition by James*Rankin New,Revised Colored Plate Edition. A Family Doctor 
PROFITS IN POUL tY P. H. Jacobs, T. M. Ferris, Burr Knapp, W. H. Rudd SECRETS OF HEAL Book, by 8. H. Platt, A. M., M. D. A handy volume for 
and others, This new, revised and enlarged edition of wha®has always been recog- everyday consultation by everyone—especially prepared for young as well-as old, 


nized asthe standard work on 
useful and ornamental breeds of ¢ 
poultry and their profitable § 
management, is nearly one-third fj 
larger thanany previous edition, 
The ways and means by which R 
eggs or poultry can be grown at 
a profit are discussed in great 
detail. Care of chicks, diseases 
and their treatment, feeding 
and care for eggs, or for meat, 
building coops and houses, ca- 
ponizing, marketing, warfare 
against pests, raising waterfowl 
and ornamental poultry, are de- 
scribed at length. Thereference 
matter and tables and the state. 
ments of successful methods in 
actual practice are a_ special 
feature of the book. Never be. 
fore sold for less than $1.00 in 
cloth. 352 pages, 154 cuts. It is 
substantially bound in illumine.- 











Im the author’s 20 years of wide 
experience he has learned just 
what the mass of people need to 
know, that they may not besick, 
or may get well from sickness. 
Such knowleiige is given in this 
book. Unlike all other books 
for the people, the Secrets of 
Health is not confined to any one 
school of healixg, but includes 
the most successful practices of 
all schools. Utterly opposed to 
indiscriminate drug dosing, the 
object of the book is to show 
how, by simple and natural 
methods, health may be pre- 
served or restored without doc- 
tors’ fees or druggists’ bills. 
This book has never before 
been sold in cloth for less than 
$1.50 per copy. It has 512_pages 
and is fully illustrated. In ad- 
dition it has colored plates es- 
pecially made for this edition, 
showing the anatomical con- 
struction of the body and is sub- 
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ted paper covers. Size 5x8 inches 


Size 54 x 844 inches | t 
4 stantially bound in attractive 
(See deseription below) Size 5 by 736 inches paper covers. 
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OUR WONDERFUL OFFER 


We will PRESENT YOU postpaid with any one of the books illustrated and 
described on this page (the Dictionary and Atlas being considered one book), upon 
receipt of only $1.00 for a year’s subscription to our journal. Just think, you get 52 
numbers of our journal, making a volume of over 1500 pages, and a book which is 
really worth $1.00, for only $1.00. 

MORE STILL. If, when you accept the above offer, you want more than one of 
these books, you can have as many more as you want for Only 25 cents each. The 
extra books must, however, be sent for at the same time as you accept this offer. 
See instructions for sending money on editorial page. 


GREATEST VALUE OF ALL 


WEBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY —the big’ book, “authentic, una- 
bridged, revised and enlarged edition,” pages 2126, iliustrations 4000, size 10x13 
inches, thickness 41% inches, weight 16 lbs, price $10.75, free to anyone sending $10.00 
: for ten new subscriptions to this journal, or for $10.00 any present subscriber may 

= have this journal for Three Years and the big Dictionary also. Descriptive circulars 
Size 5 x 7 inches sent free on request. 














Size 5 x 7 inches 





THE FAMILY HORS Its Stabling, Care and 

Feeding. By GBHO. A. 
MARTIN. To meet the wants of the millions of 
those who keep horses for work or for pleasure, and 
who desire to give their animals proper or rational 
care, and judicious and humane treatment, this 


book has been written. It is confined strictly to the- 


practical every-day care, shelter and management 
of the horse. It explains the underlying principles 
and reasons for each special process, 80 as to enable 
any intelligent observer to judge for himself as to 
the best plan to pursue in a given case, This ts 
particularly notable in the chapter on Ailments 
and Their: Remedies. The chapter on Selecting 
the Horse is in itself, worth the price of the book, 
and this may be said of several other chapters. 
Substantially bound in illuminated paper covers. 


nm Contains 45,800 words. All the 
DICTIGNAR average person has any use for. 
In quality it is wunexcelled, even by the great 
standard works of to-day. Beside the dictionary it 
also contains twelve departments, as follows: 1, 
Abbreviations; 2, Pronouncing Dictionary; 3, Proper 
Names; 4, Gazetteer of the World; 5, Large Cities; 
6, Parliamentary Rules; 7, Business Instructor; 8, 
Social Etiquette; 9, Letter “Writer; 10, Use 6f Capi- 
tals; 11, Punctuation; 12, Postal Guide. It contains 
192 pages, handsomely bound in imitation leather 
covers. This goes with the Atlas as one premium. 





- KEEPING ONE co Managemetit of a Single 

Miich Cow. In this re- 
markable and unique booklet is given the experience 
ofa number of practical writers, in clear and con- 
densed form upon the keeping of one cow only. 
Nevertheless its title is somewhat misleading, as the 
work will be found just as valuable and useful to 
those who keep more than one cow, and as applicable 
to those who make dairying a business. No book 
has ever been pPlished which gives as much solid, 
everyday, commonsense information and personal, 
practical experiences on the subject, as this. Among 
the contributors to this work are Col. H. E. Alvord, 
Prof. D. D. Siade, and others not less practical, if 
less known to the public. Illustrated with full-pace 
engravings of famous dairy cows. Substantially 
bound in illuminated paper covers, 


ATLAS First Quality, with 24 Pages of Maps in 
Colors and a Mass of Useful Information. 
One of the most comprehensive and valuable books 
of its size ever published. The maps are not cheap 
prints—they are printed just as finely as those ip 
books 0 or 100 times its size—are all in four and five 
colors. The maps cover not only the world in a 
general way, but many of them are in detail, showing 
the most important points in the whole world which 
anyone might want to find. The city maps show the 
streets.and places of special interest. There is a 
fund of statistical matter and other information of 











7-29 49'o% general usefulness. It contains 64 pages, handsomely 
: ‘ : bennd in imitation leather. This goes with the Dic- 
Exact size 3x 6 inehes Exact size 3 x 6 inches tionary as one premium. 


out Sxexerecexedexecexexexecevexexexexeuavecececeuenmcececeuecececeseuey PERUSE RH LOEW 
1901 YEAR BOOK, ALMANAC AND WEATHER FORECASTS - - - - - Contains 500 Pages, 1000 Topics, 10,000 Facts 


The American Agriculturist Year Book arid Almanac for 1901 is, if possible, of more value than those whi y i 3 ics 
; a j a ’ ‘ , B ! ch have preceded it. Statistics have been broug i 
and the general subjects treated, while complete in themselves, supplement those whtich have appeared in the Year Books for the previous four years wit Be dg 
The new matter given is indispensable for daily use during the year to come, making this, like its predecessors, valuable for ready reference and a record of practical att: i . 
which should be in every home. Sizeof Book 5 1-2x 8 1-2 Inches. Substantially bound iti illuminated covers. Z Pa re 


Address orders to either of our offices, but to avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 
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Volume 67 
The Partnership of Trees and Fungi. 


*D, F. MACDOUGAL, NEW YORK. 





LANT nutrition is an important 
subject. The salts of the earth 
are taken up by the roots 
through stem to leaves, where 
with carbon dioxide of. the 
air complex compounds are 
produced necessary for 

-growth of all parts of the plant. This rep- 
resents the expenditure of a great deal of 
energy, of which the sun is the source. The 
organic matter thus built up composed of 
many comovlex compounds, is the great 
source of food for animal life. Generally 
plant life can use only the simple salts 
found in the soil water, not being able to 
use or take hold of the complex forms of 
organic matter until it has decayed and 
broken up into the simpler substances, of 
which it is composed. 

Roots of trees can take up the mineral 
salt of the soil as readily as common salt 
dissolved in water will pass through a 
piece of muslin, while they can take more 
complex compounds about as jelly would 
pass through this same cloth, or practi- 
cally not at all. A partnership is found to 
exist between the higher and lower forms 
of life whereby the former through the 
agency of the latter are able to use these 
complex compounds before they have brok- 
en up in the process of decay. These 

*From a lecture to the winter meeting of 
the N J horticultural society. 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthfdl, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washington. 
For Week Ending January 26, 1903 


plants therefore gain greatly ® time and 
in expense of energy. 

The lower forms of life in this partner- 
ship are found to exist in the top layers of 
nearly all soils. They belong to the mush- 
room family and are capable of absorbing 
and using complex forms of plant foods. 
This partnership is called Mycorrhiza. It 
is estimated that in this region 65 per cent 
of our higher plants form these partner- 
ships. In tropical countries nearly all, and 
in Europe 75 per cent of the higher plants 
utilize these silent but active partners. Some 
plants are able to form partnerships with 
two or possibly three different mushrooms, 
while the latter may make one of a dozen 
partners of the higher plants. 

On the principle that an unused organ de- 
generates, loses its power of action and 
becomes abortive, certain plants, notably 
the Indian pipe, by sponging so long on its 


- mushroom partner and not making use of 


its chlorophyl, has degenerated and lost its 
green color entirely. This plant was long 
considered a parasite, but is now known to 
exist entirely through the help of its mush- 
room partner. 

A normal plant sends out from its roots 
a multitude of absorbing root hairs. In a 
partnership plant these rootlets are want- 
ing, and in their place is found this mush- 
room growth. The union of these part- 
ners is made in two ways. In one the 
mushroom in its growth wraps itself tight- 
ly about the root, while in the other the 
root itself is entire. The final transfer of 
materials takes place from a little sac 
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A PAIR OF HIGH-BRED FANCY FOWLS 


Among the most attractive pets for children are Bantam fowls, of which there are many varieties. They are good layers and 
may be made to turn a good profit for their keep with the fun thrown in. The White Japanese Bantam cock shown at the 
left is a many times prize winner, while his companion is a Silky, a breed of small fowls with fine silken feathers, which have 


no web. 
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formed by the mushroom within the cells 
of the root. Im return the mushroom gets 
shelter and starch compounds, which of it- 
self it is incapable o€ forming. 


Necessary Tools for Bee Keepers. 


FANNIE M. WOOD. 


Every farmer who keeps bees should pro- 
vide himself with a bee veil that fits over 
the hat and is secured under the suspend- 
ers inside the coat or vest. The hands and 
wrists may be protected by wearing mitts 
without fingers. When one does not wear 
boots the pants may be tucked inside the 
stocking leg; a nervous man would not care 
about the bees creeping inside the pants. 
A good bee smoker is indispensable. Dry 
rotten wood, that will crush easily in the 
hands, makes plenty «of smoke without 
much heat and never goes out. 

Rubber cloths are useful. They are made 
of coarse linen or burlap, take up water 
easily, and are large enough to lap 2 or 3 
in over the sides and ends of the top edges 
of the hive. Wet and wring them out be- 
fore using; they will lie down smooth and 
close. When I take the cover off a hive or 
super, one of these wet cloths is laid on 
quickly. If any of the bees are next to it 
they will quickly get from under. It re- 
tains the warmth of the bees, can be 
turned back as much as needed to take out 
a frame or more without disturbing the 
rest of the bees. In changing supers it 
keeps all the bees in their places, out of 
the way of the operator. 
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The Chief Need of Many Soils. 


J.F. DUGGAR, AGRICULTURIST ALA EXPER STA. 


T2090 





The soils of the soutia are so varied that 
few generalizations that will apply to all 
ean be made. We cannot say that the ma- 
jority of them need drainage or liming, or 
potash, or any single chemical element. It 
is true that phosphoric acid in the fertil- 
izer is almost essential to the maximum 
fruiting of cotton on most of the soils of 
the gulf and south Atlantic states. Ex- 
cepting a few regions, notably the central 
prairie region of Ala and Miss, and the 
corresponding black waxy soils in the 
northeastern part of Tex, cotton is very 
generally responsive to phosphatic fertil- 
izers. 

HUMUS NEEDED. 


Their effect on corn, and even on the 
small grains, is far less universally favor- 
able, according to our experiments and ob- 
servations, so that we cannot say that 
southern soils universally need phosphates, 
regardless of what crop is to be grown. 
There is one thing, however, needed by the 
soils of every section of the south,—a need 
to which there is no important exception, 
and probably no exception whatever if we 
confine ourselves to upland soils. This uni- 
versal need is for humus. It may be de- 
rived from stable manure, or from vegeta- 
tion rotting on the land where the plants 
grew. As to which is the better and more 
available source of humus we shall speak 
later. 

Let us first note the uses which humus 
serves in the soil and then refer to the 
conditions which have depleted our soils 
of their original supply of this material. 
Humus is a source of plant food. It is 
rich in nitrogen, if derived from the decay 
of stable manure or of nitrogenous plants. 
It is also directly, and perhaps still more 
indirectly,—by its action on the mineral 
matter of the soil,—an important source of 
phosphoric acid of a form available for 
the immediate use of the plant. But these 
services, important as they are, could be 
rendered by commercial fertilizers, though 
usually at greater expense. Most iimpor- 
tant of the functions of vegetable matter, 
and especially of humus, is its effect in 
improving the water-holding power and 
texture of the soil. The presence of de- 
composed vegetable matter in large 
amounts enables even a loose, sandy soil 
to satisfactorily sustain crops through a 
long period of drouth, which, if vegetable 
matter were absent, would practically ruin 
the crop. 


GOOD RESULTS WITH VELVET BEANS. 


During the past year, which was an un- 
usually wet one with us, especially in Apr 
and June, there was apparent another point 
in. which vegetable matter from farm- 
grown crops proved superior to cotton seed 
meal or to other commercial fertilizers. 
Where velvet beans were plowed under in 
Mar, the yield of corn was more than dou- 
ble what it was on a plot near by, where 
the corn was supplied with an abundance 
of cotton seed meal. Apparently the ni- 
trogen of the latter was nearly all quickly 
nitrified and in this soluble condition was 
leached out by the heavy rains while the 
corn plants were still small. The coarser 
and more abundant vegetable matter of the 
velvet beans decomposed more slowly and 
seemed to yield its nitrogen continuously 
throughout the season. 

Another noteworthy fact is that phos- 
phates and potash fertilizers are most ef- 
fective on soils amply supplied with vege- 
table matter, and that on such soils larger 
amounts of these mineral fertilizers can 
be profitably employed than on soils defi- 
eient in humus. This is because the for- 
mer soils retain, even in very dry weather, 
sufficient moisture to dissolve large 
amounts of fertilizer, and transport this 
food to the plant. In one sense it pays 
better to make liberal applications of min- 
eral fertilizers to rich than to poor land, 
if this richness is due to an ample supply 





FARM AND FIELD 


of vegetable matter and to the ability to 
properly .retain moisture. 

There is a climatic cause for the rapid 
loss of vegetable matter and. nitrogen in 
southern soils. Our rainfall is heavy and 
instead of having a soil frozen. for many 
months, and thus protected against leach- 
ing, our soils are subject to leaching every 
week in the year. Hence we should use 
every means of decreasing this. waste by 
retaining the present supply of vegetable 
matter and soil nitrogen, and of adding to 
it, where possible to do so. The most im- 
portant means of doing this are, 1—keep- 
ing the soil covered with green vegetation 
in winter, 2—the use of rotations in which 
humus-forming crops, especially cowpeas, 
are freely used, and 3—by increasing the 
live stock kept on the farm. A discussion 
of these means of improving the soil is 
reserved for a later artiele. 


Use and Care of Farm Implements. 
Fr. Ww. s. 








In purchasing a farm. outfit, it is policy 
to buy only tue best. Remember that ev- 
ery piece bought must be stored and kept 
in repair, ~o no unnecessary ones should 
be purchased. Select only these that seem 
to be made of the best material, and avoid 
those that have a lot of levers attach- 
ments and springs, as these are more often 
designed as talking points for the selling 
agents than for any real practical benefit 
to the farmer, who is to use the tool. Buy of 
reliable houses, and buy for cash, as a 
year’s credit is of. no advantage’ to the 
buyer and has to be roundly paid for in in- 
creased price. Steel has taken the place 
of wood in many parts of the” implements 
now on the market and is.a great improve- 
ment. Plow beams, cultivator frames and 
cther.parts which are likely to be exposed 
are more durable than when made of wood, 
which checks and warps from exposure, In 
selecting, oneshould look to durability, ease 
of handling, lightness of draft, and ease of 
keeping in repair. 

In the use of mowers or any other cut- 
ting machines, as soon as the knives be- 
come dull, every other part is put to a more 
severe test, the wearing parts grind harder 
and the propelling power must be.- in- 
creased. The knives should only be start- 
ed when in good condition and much care 
should*be used in keeping them so. . There 
are many large machines that it is. not 


practical for a farmer to own alone, but- 


that can be owned in company with neigh- 
bors and taken from place.to place as 
needed. These machines should have the 
same man to run them so far as possible 
and thus guard against accidents. Unless 
an implement is well cared for, the best 
results from its use cannot be had. Here 
comes in the need of a workshcp on the 
farm. LFither a building should be built for 
the purpose or one can be remodeled for 
use. Two rooms are at least necessary, 
and three would be better. Making new 
er repairing carriages, carts and imple- 
ments is divided into three or more classes 
or trades and a shop or room for iron- 
working, one for woodwork and another 
for painting are needed. 

The blacksmith shop should be fitted with 
a fcrge, anvil, drills and a vise. Here a 
rorse can be shod, a tire set, and most of 
the tools on the farm repaired and sharp- 
ened. The wood shop should have a good 
bench with a vise, a grindstone, possibly 
a lathe and a full set of carpenter tools. 
The paint shop can be made nearly as use- 
ful as the other room, as there are many 
chances to add to the usefulness of a wagon 
cr implement if a coat of paint or varnish 
is occasionally given. Very few men realize 
the importance of varnish in saving a car- 
riage or an implement if it is administered 
in season. To hire it done is expensive; 
to do it oneself requires some skill. but 
efter a little practice it is not difficult. 
There is no better place to educate the boys 
or the farm help than in the farm work 
shop during the winter months or on dull 








days, and in such a shop as described there 
is very little but that can be done in the 
way of repairs, and much can be done in 


making new also. 


Destroying Weeds with Chemicals. 








This matter has been given considerable 
attention for a number of years. Possibly 
more work has been done in this country 
by Prof Bolly of the N D exper sta than 
by any other man. His experiments show 
that it is possible to kill charlock and oth- 
er weeds in the wheat fields of the north- 
west by spraying with a solution of copper 
sulphate. The best strength of the solu- 
tion is a matter that has not been fully 
decided. In ’89 Prof Bolly sprayed with 
10 per cent solution when the weed was 
three to five inches in hight. The portion 
of the field upon which the test was made 
was very weedy, being infested with char- 
lock, wild barley, wild rose, penny cress, 
shepherd’s purse, wild buckwheat, lamb’s 
quarter and the great ragweed. The spray- 
ing was done on June l. By Aug 8 all the 
weeds except the wild rose and the older 
plants of penny cress were destroyed. The 
wheat leaves were slightly burned, but in 
spite of this the yield was larger than the 
untreated plat. 

Tests were also made with a one per cent 
solution of copper sulphate. This killed 
ragweed and charlock, but did not affect 
the penny cress. On June 20 an oat field 
infested with mustard was sprayed when 
the oats were six inches high, By Aug 1 
the field. was free from weeds except. pig- 
eon grass and wild rose. The crop was 
good. On the untreated plats the plants 
were weak and failed to stool. The amount 
used in these experiments is about 40: gal 
per acre. Prof Bolly is continuing his work 
in this line and _ believes that spraying for 
destroying weeds in cereal crops is prac- 
tical. 

Experiments along this same line were 
made -in Ireland.in fields of barley. A 
three-fourths. per cent copper sulphate so- 
lution at.the rate of 40 gal per acre gave 
best results... Stronger -solutions injured 
barley. Solutions of sulphate of iron were 
not as successfully used as the-copper sul- 
phate. In these tests dock- and common 
thistles were injured, but- not ‘killed. In 
France the test. made last year showed 
good results from spraying with 12% per 
cent selution of iron sulphate. This spray, 
which was put on at the rate of about. 200 
qts per aere, destroyed charlock, mustard, 
wallflower and ground ivy without in- 
juring cereals, clovers or lupines; In Ger- 
many a 15 per cent of the solution of iron 
sulphate at the rate of 10 to 50 gal per 
acre is recommended for fields containing 
field mustard. 


Making Ice in Molds. 


Where a farmer is not situated to get 
ice readily from creeks or ponds, it is pos- 
sible to make it by running water into 
molds and allowing it to freeze. The best 
molds are made of metal, such as galvan- 
ized iron, cut and soldered in the proper 
dimensions. Many who cannot go to the 
expense of metal for molds could build 
them of wood. They should be made of 
the following inside measurements: 9 to 
12 in wide, 24 in long and 18 to 24 in high. 
The water will freeze much quicker and 
with less danger of bursting the molds 
when they are of this shape than if made 
with the narrow dimension perpendicular. 

If built of wood, they may be made of 
inch boards, tongued, grooved and planed 
smooth on the inside. The boards should 
be set up in a stiff framework, which can 
be properly braced at top, bottom and 
sides, and so constructed that the whole 
can be taken down quickly when the water 
is frozen. The only method to get the molds 
away from the ice is to pour hot water on 
the outside of them. With metal molds 
it requires very little to get them loose if 
they are properly made, but with wooden 
ones more Gifficulty will be experienced. 

















Clover as a Seed Crop. 


Cc. C. PERVIER ILLINOIS. 





The value of clover as a fertilizer or for 
hay is sufficient reason for growing it. But 
aside from this it has another value as a 
seed crop, which is of no inconsiderable 
amount in the income of the farm. The 
yield of clover seed may be placed at from 
two to six bushels per acre, and the price 
on the farm at from three to seven dollars 
per bushel. It will not be far out of the 
way to place the average yield at three 
bushels per acre, and the price at four 
dollars per bushel, thus making $12 per 
acre gross income from the clover field, 
after having already taken off 1% to 
three tons of hay per acre, to say nothing 
of the hullings, or straw, which has con- 
siderable feed value. 

To secure a seed crop from the common 
red clover, the first crop should be cut 
near the middle of June, although it may 
be cut earlier or later with success, if the 
season is favorable. Should there be bum- 
ble bees’ nests in the field, tell the boys 
not to disturb them, as the seed crop will 
depend largely on their work later on in 
fertilization. A bountiful seed crop is cer- 
tainly abundant compensu.tion for a few 
bee stings. The popular belief that the 
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hay, and then stack and hull immediately, 
or cover well and leave several weeks. 
Treated in this manner the straw will be 
almost as valuable as hay and is relished 
by stock even better than timothy hay. 
Hulling clover from the windrow is usu- 
ally very unsatisfactory work, because of 
the delay caused by dampness from rain or 
dew. I have known three or four days to 
be spent doing a job that might have been 
done in one day, had the clover been 
stacked. 

Mammoth clover produces but one crop 
in a season, consequently it cannot be util- 
ized for both hay and seed. When a seed 
crop is desired it should be mowed or pas- 
tured in May. Otherwise it will be dif- 
ficult to handle on account of its great 
length. It is more certain of a good seed 
crop than the common red, because of the 
greater number of insects in midsummer 
and therefore the perfect pollination. Mam- 
moth clover is less liable to injury from 
insects which prey upon the common red, 
and in localities where much injury is 
done from this cause, it is preferred. 

During the summer of ’98 the clover seed 
crop was almost a complete failure in my 
locality. And yet there has seldom been 
a finer promise for seed than there was 
in the growth and development of the sec- 





BROME GRASS READY FOR CUTTING 


icst crop does not produce seed is erro- 
neous. There will only be a small amount 
of seed, because of the imperfect pollina- 
tion from lack of bees and other insects 
so early in the season. The second crop 
is cut for seed when all the heads have 
turned brown or black. Perhaps the old 
self-rake reaper would be the best imple- 
ment for this work, but as that has now 
gone with the sickle and the cradle, the 
mower or binder will have to be substi- 
tuted. If the mower is used the clover 
should be cut and raked when damp, to 
avoid shattering as much as_ possible. 
Nevertheless, there will be considerable 
loss of seed in this way. 

When the clover stands up well I have 
found the binder best and the waste of the 
seed least. The binding part of the ma- 
chine is removed and a rack with a swing- 
ing gate—somewhat like a water gate 
across a stream—is substituted to catch 
the clover as it falls from the elevators. 
When the rack is full, the driver, by means 
of a hand lever, opens the gate, letting the 
clover slide off, leaving it in windrows. 

It was formerly thought necessary to 
let the clover He in the windrow until par- 
tially rotted. But with improved clover 
hullers this is not required. If the weather 
is favorable, I let it dry three or four days, 
or until it is in the condition of overdrv 





ond crop during that summer. The bloom 
was luxuriant, but the ripened heads re- 
vealed the fact that there was practically 
no seed. After some investigation I ar- 
rived at this conclusion: To get a good 
seed crop we must have a good honey year. 
Beemen informed me that the summer of 
’98 w@sS a poor one for the honey crop. To 
bring honey into the flower at the period 
of bloom the weather must be dry.and 
the days and nights hot. But during that 
summer these conditions were reversed and 
there being no honey in the clover blos- 
soms, the bees did not work and conse- 
quently pollination did not take place and 
no seed formed. 





Brome Grass Growing in Favor. 





hardy perennial grass, which is 
causing so much interest in the western 
and northwestern states, is being experi- 
mented with all over the U S. The plate 
shown in the illustration is the one grown 
in the grass garden at the dept of agri at 
Washington. The seed for this plot was 
obtained from Russia. There it is not cone 
sidered equal to timothy in feeding value, 
but it will grow in regions so dry that oth- 
er grasses are utter failures. It is a hardy, 
vigorous grass with creeping root stalks 
and attains a hight of 4 ft or more, In 


This 
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a tew years it forms a very tough sod, 
crowds out other grasses and clovers and 
is proving itself to be the most suitable 
grass yet introduced into the dry regions 
of the west and northwest. It grows read- 
ily, produces heavy crops of hay and lux- 
uriant pasturage. 

Chemical analyses show that it is rich 
in fiesh-forming material. All kinds of 
stock seem to like it, and as it starts very 
early in spring and remains green far into 
November, it certainly will prove a valu- 
able forage crop for ranchmen. From. rec- 
ords on file at Washington, it is evident 
that this grass is adapted to the conditions 
in Cal, Col, Ind, Ia, Kan, Mont, Neb, N D, 
Ore, O, S D, Tenn, Utah, Wash and Wyo. 
It is being experimented with in the south 
and east, but tests there have not gone far 
enough to be conclusive. Prof Tracy of 
Miss states that it is valuable for winter 
grazing on dry loose soils, but on the whole 
it has often been disappointing, and is not 
gaining in favor. 

The seed is sown broadcast in the spring 
either with oats as a nurse crop or with- 
out them. Usually at the end of the first 
season a good growth has been attained 
and the following year the field may be 
pastured or cut for hay. The grass does 
not get tough after the few early weeks in 
the spring, like most grasses, but seems to 
remain tender throughout the season. 
After once started, it spreads rapidly by 
means of its stalks. 2 





New Plants and Seeds for America— 
About 450 new varieties of plants and seeds 
will soon be distributed by the dept of agri 
to various exper stations. The list includes 
a spineless cactus, suitable for Ariz, which 
can be used for fodder, an Egyptian clover 
for the irrigated land of Ariz and Cal, a 
frost-hardy alligator pear for Fla and Cal, 
several Swedish clover-like fodder plants, 
a Bohemian horse radish, etc. An Egyp- 
tian cotton for the upland regions of the 
south is one of the new plants introduced, 
also a fodder bamboo from South Chile for 
the arid regions of the southwest, an onion 
from the Nile, several West India yams of 
great promise, Fohemian hops, and a new 
barley from Sweden. Many other varieties 
which cannot be mentioned at this time 
have been introduced, all of which will 
prove extremely interesting in the develop- 
ment of American agriculture. The entire 
expense of discovering, collecting and in- 
troducing these seeds and plants has. been 
borne by Mr Barbour Lathrop of Chicago. 
He secured Dr D. G. Fairchild, an expert 
of the dept of agri, personally planned and 
conducted the work, which required a two 
years’ trip around the world. 





Alsike Clover in Pa—This is the hardi- 
est of all clovers and thrives on almost any 
soil, but gives best results on lands too 
wet for red clover. I have known cases in 
this locality where 90 per cent of red clover 
was winterkilled, while alsike was not af- 
fected, but gave heavy crops. It is as eas- 
liy cured as timothy and retains its beau- 
tiful bright green color. The stalks are 
eaten by all farm animals. Itmay be sown 
in wheat or rye in early spring before the 
frost is out of the ground. It can also be 
sown on old timothy meadows with good 
results. Mix 2 or 3 qts of alsike with 6 qts 
timothy, or 3 qts with 8 qts of red clover, 
Grass lands sown in this way should be 
heavily manured before plowing and heavy 
yields of hay can be obtained, otherwise 
fertilizer should be used at time of seeding 
to obtain good results—[J. H. Denyer, 
Northampton Co, Pa, 





The Best Tree to order, everything con- 
sidered, is a young. vigorous whip about 
6 ft high. Such a tree is pretty sure to 
live and grow without a setback, and it 
may be cut off at whatever hight the owner 
wishes the head to start. 





Yellow Sweet Clover is considered one of 
the best green manuring plants for Ala- 
bama, according to the state exper sta tests, 
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Influence of Feed on the Growing Pig--ll, 


PROF W. A. HENRY, WIS EXPER STA —CONCLUDING 
PORTION OF ARTICLE PRINTED LAST WEEK. 





In these experiments it was observed that 
pigs living exclusively on corn were very 
fond of hardwood ashes. Could ashes have 
any real use in cases like this? Several 
experiments were conducted to settle this 
point, and most interesting results were se- 
cured. In these trials all the pigs experi- 
mented upon received corn meal as_ their 
sole food, with salt and water additional. 
Then one lot was supplied with an abun- 
dance of hardwood ashes, a second lot with 
ground bone, while the third as a check 
received nothing of that character. 

It was observed that the pigs 
which were fed no wood ashes or 
bone meal failed to develop a _e nor- 
mial framework of bone and muscle, 
becoming mere pigmies, and so fat that 
their jowls and bellies almost touched the 
ground. The pigs getting ashes or bone 
meal grew a better framework, though one 
that was far from satisfactory. When the 
pigs were slaughtered a great difference was 
observed in the strength of the thigh bones, 
those of the pigs not allowed ashes or bone 
meal being much weaker than those from 
the other lots. 

The broken bones were burned to deter- 
mine the amount of ash they contained, 
and here again was a strong difference in fa- 
vor of the pigs getting wood ashes or bone 
meal over those getting neither. The re- 
sults are summarized in the following ta- 
ble: 

FEEDING PIGS CORN MEAL, WITH OR WITHOUT 
BONE MEAL AND HARDWOOD ASHES. 


-When feeding, 
Bone meal Ashes Neither 


Corn meal for 100 Ibs, gain, Ibs, 487 491 629 
Strencth of thi h bones, lbs, 680 581 30l 
Ash of thigh bones, grams, 166 150 107 


Striking differences are brought out in 
the table. The bones of the pigs living 
without ashes or bone meal were only about 
half as strong as those getting bone meal 
or hardwood ashes. They contained much 
less ash also; 23 per cent more feed was re- 
quired for a given gain when no ashes or 
bone meal was fed. It is of the utmost im- 
portance in considering the experiments to 
remember that in all cases the pigs were 
fed the different rations while young and 
growing. From other experiments it has 
been shown that such modifications cannot 
be secured in any marked degree, at least, 
with swine that have their bodies developed. 

PRACTICAL LESSONS FROM THESE TESTS. 

In using corn meal as the exclusive ra- 
tion of one lot of pigs it is conceded that 
the animals so fed were mal-nurtured. That 
is exactly what we proposed doing. It is 
further admitted that no sensible stockman 
would expect to keep growing pigs for three 
or four months on a ration of corn meal 
only. In our experiments, in order to make 
facts plain, we exaggerated the conditions, 
and this exaggeration was of the highest 
importance in giving us the increased dif- 
ference. It was shown that when two lots 
of growing pigs of similar conditions as to 
breeding are differently fed, those getting 
much protein make a more vigorous growth 
and have bodies rich with blood, well de- 
veloped muscles and strong bones. Even 
the hair that covers their bodies is more 
abundant. On the other hand it was shown 
that pigs fed on corn meal only, or corn 
meal, potatoes and tallow, for a period of 
three months or more, grow bodies which 
have less blood, less lean meat, more fat, 
have smaller livers, smaller kidneys, less 
hair on the body and weaker bones. With- 
holding hardwood ashes from growing pigs 
living otherwise on corn, made matters still 
worse, the pigs so mal-nurtured being of 
dwarfed body, excessively fat, with ex- 
tremely weak bones. 

The swine breeder will see the impor- 
tance of the lessons taught. He will real- 
ize that a variety of feeding stuffs should 
be supplied his pigs, and that in these 
there should be an abundance of bone and 
muscle building nutrients. He will see the 





importance of using ashes or bone meal as 
a help in his feeding operations, especial- 
ly if he is feeding much corn. He will 
realize that if by any mistake he may fail 
to nourish his breeding stock properly, he 
may weaken the bones of the animals un- 
der his care, reduce themuscular frame and 
probably in bringing about these reductions 
he will lower the vitality, and this done a 
series of ills may naturally follow. The 
extremes of difference brought about in 
these trials run in some cases as high as 
5¢ per cent. lf the breeder shall vary from 
the right methods by’so little as to bring 
about an unfavorable difference of only one 
or two per cent in the character and com- 
position of the carcasses of the animals he 
is feeding, and such animals are used for 
breeding purposes, the unfavorable differ- 
ences multiplied into generations will final- 
ly produce a set of animals differing ma- 
terially from the originals in having weak- 
er constitutions, poorer frames, poorer 
bones, ete. 

At this point it is important to state that 
any charge made that I hold Indian corn 
an unsuitable food for pigs is entirely with- 
out basis. Corn is the cheapest and best 
single fattening food we have. The central 
portion of the corn belt will always pro- 
duce the cheapest pork and ‘probably the 
most of it. It is against the excessive use 
of corn, paticularly with breeding animals 
that I inveigh. 





Feeding Prize Winners. 


A. A. ARMSTRONG, DOUGLAS CO, ILL. 





The carload of cattle which won the 
grand sweepstake prize of $300 at the re- 
cent Pittsburg fat stock show were high- 
grade Polled Angus, rvnning in age from 
24 to 30 months old. They were from grade 
Angus cows sired by pure bred bulls. They 
ran with their dams*till about six months 
old, and then learned to eat grain. The 
first winter they were fed on chopped corn 
with hay and straw for roughness, and 
turned to grass about May 1. They had 
no grain till about Nov 1, when they were 
started on snapped corn for about 60 days, 
and@ then fed shock corn with broken ear 
corn in boxes till March 15, when they 
were given hay and straw instead of fod- 
der, with all the ear corn they would eat. 

About May 1 there were turned to blue 
grass and fed ear corn till Nov 14, when 
they were shipped to Pittsburg. The last 
40 days they were on feed they had three- 
quarters of a pound oil cake per head each 
day. These cattle weighed, when sold at 
Pittsburg, 1465 lbs, and brought at auction 
$9.25 per 100 lbs, the highest price on rec- 
ord at that point since ‘82. 

Silage Best Winter Feed—I have fed si- 
lage for the past 12 years and find there is 
no other feed its equal for winter feed. 
Filage makes a far better food than cut dry 
fodder for winter use. I have fed cut hay 
and straw and receive much benefit from 
cutting, moistening and mixing a little 
grain with it. In this way it will feed a 
great deal farther than uncut. Corn costs 
about 50c per ton to cut and put in, silo. 
I think there is no other way of harvest- 
ing a corn crop with as little expense. It 
is all under shelter before cold. weather 
and none of it wasted. I could not think 
of farming without the silo.—[William H. 
Howe, Otsego Co, N Y. 








Poland-China Meeting—The 15th annual 
meeting of the stockholders of the stand- 
ard Poland-China record assn will be held 
at Maryville, Mo, Feb 6. This will be an 
important meeting of the assn. The sec 
is George F. Woodworth of Maryville to 
whom proxies may be sent. 


Too Much Harnessed—If a horse cannot 
lay to his work and bend his head down 
when he desires to do so, be sure that he is 
not properly harnessed.—[J. L. H. 
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are cheaper 
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BREEDING AND FEEDING 











Best Results with Devons, 


B, F. JONES, PENNSYLVANIA, 





My farm of 116 acres is situated at the 
headwaters of the Wyatusing in Bridgewa- 
ter township, Susquehanna Co. I am in 
the dairy business for what I can get out 
of it, and not for pleasure. I usually raise 
from: 50 to 75 tons corn for silage each year 
and from 20 to 40 tons hay, also small 
grains such as oats, buckwheat, etc, for 
feeding, in addition to hay and silage. In 
order to fully satisfy myself as to the 
merits of the different breeds of cattle for 
dairy purposes, and also to ascertain which 
were best adapted to my individual  sur- 
roundings, I have in the last seven years 
tried Devons, Holsteins, grade Jerseys and 
common native cows. I have used as good 
Devons and Holsteins as could be secured 
and kept and used these four breeds and 
grades side by side, and under like condi- 
tions, feeding as any dairyman should feed 
when doing business more with an eye to 
profit than reputation. 

The Devons used were some retained 
from the old show herd formerly owned 
by my father and myself, and a few pur- 
chased from nearby farmers that were bred 
directly from the old show herd. Holsteins 
were purchased from N Y and Pa herds. 
The immediate ancestry of some of them, 
it was said, had produced from 94 to 115 
Ibs milk per day. The grade Jerseys and 
natives were picked up about the country 
within a radius of 10 miles from my home. 
I was confident that the Holsteins would 
outdo with ease the entire lot, but very 
soon discovered that when all were turned 
in the same feed, being good pasture land 
with no-grain, that I had two Devon cows 
that would give more milk than any of the 
others. 

These cows would crowd the 45 Ib mark 
very closely when turned on ordinary pas- 
ture, while the best Holsteins would not 
give more than 40 lbs per day on same pas- 
ture. I continued with these cows for a 
number of years, in order to come to an 
intelligent and satisfactory conclusion as 
to their merits. The final decision has been 
that when Devons are bred right, raised 
right and fed right, there is no better ani- 
mal for the dairy or for general purposes. 
The Devons give very rich milk, not anly 
in butter fat, but in solids other than fat, 
which is another advantage they have over 
competitors on this occasion. 

The Devon is moreover a prime beef ani- 
mal. I do not wish to be understood that 
she is ready for beef at anytime, as seems 
to have been the experience of many of her 
admirers. On the centrary when a Devon 
comes in profit I think no dairy machine 
will milk down thin in a-shorter’ time, 
which is ample procf of her dairy tempera- 
ment, but when dry she will respond very 
readily to feed and will lay on a big body 
of beef in good, smooth form. I have, of 
course, been referring to the well bred, gen- 
eral purpose Devon. 

On the other hand many, and I may say 
the majority, in fact, of Devons, have been 
carelessly bred, and are therefore com- 
paratively useless for the dairy. These lat- 
ter have been widely disseminated through- 
out the country and have worked a great 
injury to the breed. In March, ’00, my en- 
tire dairy, or such part as was then in 
milk, were tested with the Babcock ma- 
chine by Mr A. Nichols, creameryman of 
South Montrose. The milk of the Devons 
averaged 4.66 per cent fat, highest indi- 
vidual test 6 per cent, lowest 3.7 per cent. 
The Holsteins averaged 3 per cent, highest 
individual test 3.2 per cent, lowest 2.8 per 
cent. The Jerseys and natives had been 


dispersed. My herd is now made up large- 
ly of the descendants of these two Devon 
cows, and I am breeding Devons exclusive- 
ly, and believe that they are doing me bet- 
ter service than any breed known to me, 








Winter Work in the Dairy. 


W. R. HOSTETTER, 





Before milking the cow’s teats are al- 
ways washed with a cloth and wiped, 
whether they seem clean or not. My prac- 
tice is to have a 10-gal milkcan in the barn 
into which the milk is strained as fast as 
drawn. The strainer is made of the finest 
wire cloth and under this is a second 
strainer of two thicknesses of cotton .flan- 
nel cloth, with the nap sides out. If the 
nap sides face each other the milk will not 
run through. When the milk is delivered 
at the dairy house, the dairyman’s part is 
done and the butter-maker’s part com- 
mences. If the milk is not good and clean 
the butter-maker can not make good but- 
ter. Of course the best of milk can be 
spoiled in the making. I run the milk 
through the separator as soon as it reaches 
the dairy house, so that it falls as little 
in temperature as possible after being 
drawn. 

The cream is run into a can that stands 
in ice-cold water, so that in a very short 
time the cream is cooled to 46 degrees or 
lower. It is held at that temperature un- 
til ready t- ripen for churning. Twenty- 
four hours before churning the cream is 
warmed to 70 or 80 degrees, depending on 
the weather. A sour milk starter which 
has been started 24 hours before is added 
to the cream, one part of the starter to 
20 of the cream. In 24 hours the cream 
is ready to churn after being cooled to 52 
to 56 degrees. The usual time for churn- 
ing is from three-quarters to one hour. 

As soon as the butter is nicely granulat- 
ea the churn is stopped and for a churn- 
ing of 50 lbs of butter a pound of salt is 
put into the churn.- The churn is revolved 
a few times. The dissolving of the salt 
thins the buttermilk and the butter is less 
apt to run out with it. As soon as the 
buttermilk is drawn off, water at 58 de- 
grees is put into the churn, about the same 
quantity of water as there was butter- 
milk. The churn is revolved a few times 
and the water drawn off. Water at 60 to 
62 degrees is then put into the churn, 
about twice the quantity that there was 
of buttermilk. The churn is revolved a 
few times’ and the water drawn off, which 
should be almost clear; if not clear, fresh 
water at the same temperature is added 
and drawn off. The butter Is allowed to 
drain a few minutes. Salt is then sprinkled 
over it in the churn, using one and one- 
half ounces to one pound of butter. 

The butter is placed on a butter-worker, 
where it is worked about one-half enough. 
If necessary I add more salt. If the gran- 
ules of butter happen to be a little too fine, 
it will hold more water and wash out the 
salt. I really decide by the taste, and salt 
to suit my customers. I think the time to 
stop the butterworker can only be deter- 
mined by experience. 


——— 


Classification of Dairy Products at Buffalo. 





At the Pan-American exposition next 
summer at Buffalo, there promises to be @ 
large exhibit of butter and cheese. In but- 
ter there will be sections for dairy, cream- 
ery and fancy packages for ornamental dis- 
plays. It will be judged on the following 
points: Flavor 45, grain 25, color 15, salt- 
ing 10, package and finish 5. Exhibits of 
butter or cheese scoring 100 points will re- 
ceive an award of the first class, while 
exhibits scoring 94 points or above will re- 
ceive a diploma on which the number of 
points scored will be shown. 

All cheese will be divided into two 
classes: That made previous to Jan 1 and 
that made during the present year, and will 
be judged on the following points: Home 
trade cheese, flavor 50, texture and body 
25, color 15, finish 10; export cheese, flavor 
45, texture and body 30, color 15 and finish 
10. There. are 21 sections for cheese, which 
includes cheddars for home trade and ex- 
port, mediums, flats, Young America, do- 
mestic, Swiss, brick, dairy, pineapple. sage 
and other fancy cheeses. 





Our Veterinary Adviser. 





Deranged Udder—W. B. G. (N Y) has a 
cow that gave bad milk when fresh last 
spring, but when the weather became 
warm the milk was all right. Since the 
cold weather set-in her milk is bad again. 
It is pink in color and smells badly at 
times. The cow is in good condition and 
has good food and a warm stall. Medicines 
are of no service in such cases. It will be 
necessary to dry her and likely by next 
spring she will be all right, if not it will 
be best to fatten her. 

Caked Udder—S. C. has a cow that at 
times part of her udder will be caked and 
the milk from the caked part will be curd- 
led. Give the cow 1% lbs epsom salts and 
1 oz ginger, dissolved in water at one dose. 
Also mix 2 dr iodine with 2 oz vaseline and 
rub a little of this on the affected: part 
once a day until the skin becomes tender. 
If the hardening should again appear apply 
more of the ointment and so on until the 
udder becomes healthy. 

Composition of Cheese—Cheese which is 
well cured and has good quality will con- 
tain about 37 per cent of fat, 25% of casein 
and albumen, 3% of sugar and ash, etc, and 
34 of water. The flavor of the cheese will 
be well pronounced but not rank. The body 
of the cheese should be firm and smooth, 
and moisture should not be visible on any 
part. The color should be uniform and is 
usually a yellowish white. 


Of Two Cows of the same weight, one 
may consume and make good use of more 
food than the other, the difference depend- 
ing on disposition, condition and digestive 
pcwers. 


The Pasteurizing of Milk for Emmen- 
thaler cheese affects the quality of cheese 
unfavorably, consequently it is not prac- 
ticable. 








it Will Cost 
You Nothing 


lai to skim all your milk 
Sr | 


for ten days with the 





You may have one absolutely with- 
out cost (you’ll be under no obliga- 
tion to buy) to thoroughly test for ten 
days. Return it if you’re not satis- 
fied that it’s the most profitable 
machine to buy. Write now. 


National Dairy Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 














Liebig s Lice Killer 


is not like any vtner—it ie better. It kills by tumi- 
gation, 80 that itis not necessary to dip or other- 
wise handle the fowl, Merely paint it on the roosts, 
dropping boards, nest boxes, etc. A handy way is 
to spray it over every with a small spray 
wetting cqsnnes. It gets them all. We guar- 
ts. Wehandle a line of poultry toods 

and supplies of all kinds. 


. 1 
AN Bec 407 n/ Nnwvce 
—VITCOTTTOUNUGS 
rect to Consumers. 
Our Handsome Catalog F ree, costing over $2 each, 
taines 144 pages, with 1500 illustrations and 15,000 articles 
listed, on which we er xave you from 15to 75%. Most 
complete brok of iu kind. sert for 10c to pay cost of mailing, 
which will be refunded with first order. Valuable book o' refer- 
ence and ought to be in every household, Getit; keep it handy. 


Heller Chemical Co., Dept. A, Chicago. 
“The Only Mail Order Drug Honse in the World,” 


















BUTTER AND CHEESE 





| Bronchitis, Catarrh, Distemper, 
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A NEW TREATMENT 


FOR HORSE, OX, 
CAT, SHEEP, DOG, 
BELGIAN HARE... 


It Cures by Inhalation 


YOUR MONEY REFUNDED 
FAILS TO CURE. 


HYOMEI, the new Australian Dry-Air 
Germicide, cures all diseases of the respira- 
tory organs in domestic animals. 

it cures coughs and colds in one night. 

Cures and prevents Acclimating Fever, 
Snuffles, 
Influenza, Pneumonia, Tuberculosis, etc. 

It cures by killing the germs which cause 
the disease, and which cannot be reached in 
any other way than through the air breathed 
by the animal. 

Endorsed by leading Veterinarians and 
now being used in twenty-three U.S. Ex- 
perimental Stations. 

Horse or Ox Inhaler, $ .50 

Cat, Dog or Sheep Inhaler, .20 

1 bottle HYOMEI, 

Inhaler can be used day and night, does 
not need to be removed while eating or 
drinking. 

A valuable pamphlet, descriptive of 
HYOMEI and this new method of treating 
diseases in domestic animals sent free to 
any address. 


The R. T. Booth Co., Bridge St., Ithaca, N. Y. 
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; &c., are in- 
™ stantly relived and cured with 


Tuttle’s Elixir. 
Used and endorsed by Adams 
E Company. 

Wolcott, Vt., => 1899, 


Dr. S. A. Tuttle. 
Dear Sir :—I had a horse that had two 


caused by wearing a new collar. 
cured it after six months’ standing. 
Cures also curb, eplint, contracted cord,all forms of 
lameness and colic, distemper, founder, pneumonia,&c, 
TUTTLE'’S "A pa cures rheumatism, sprains, 
bruises, ete. ills ninstantly. Our 100-page book, 
“Veterinary Experience,” FREE. 
Dr. S. A. TUTTLE, 6&0 Beverly St., Boston, Mass. 
Beware of so-called Elixirs—none genuine but Tuttle's, 
Avoid all blisters, they offer only temporaryrelief if any. 


CREAM 


SEPARATORS 


The REID is light running, close 
i “Ss skimming, simple and durable. Send 
—s 9 for catalogue No. 2. 


A. Hl, Reid,30th & Market Sts., Philada, Pa, 


Less than one bottle of your Elixir 
L. W. FISHER. 

















Dana’sscaii-EAR LABEL 


stamped with any name or address with consecutiv: 
numbers. Isupply forty recording associations 
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Desirability of Drilled Wells. 
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Among the advantages of drilled or 
driven wells cheapness and purity of water 
are paramount. The first of course is an 
important item in most neighborhoods. 
Drilled wells can be made and cased, ready 
for use, for as low as 75c per foot and sel- 
dom run highe. than $1.50 unless very 
hard rock is encountered. In this latter 
case the price depends upon the character 
of the rock, sometimes reaching $7 per foot 
for granite. Even this is much cheaper 
than a well can be made through the same 
kind of rock in any other way. 

The all-important item, however, .n get- 
ting water for house use is to have it per- 
fectly pure. Water is responsible for the 
transmission of a greater variety of dis- 
ease germs than any other medium. It is 
only during recent years that investiga- 
tions by scientists have shown the impor- 
tance of having the supply absolutely free 
from possibility of contamination. The 
old-fashionea dug well is a menace te the 
health. In many cases is not far from 
stables, cesspools and vegetable pits. Dur- 
ing wet seasons water percolates through 
the ground, naturally gravitating toward 
the well. The impurities and germs are 
carried along, becoming sources of danger 
to everyone using the water. The preva- 
lence of typhoid fever in some locations is 
due almost wholly to poorly kept wells. 

It is not only the members of the farm- 
er’s family who are threatened, but live 
stock suffer from impure water. No ani- 
mal will thrive and do its best on any- 
thing but the best of water. Many of the 
wells, especially in prairie regions, are not 
more than 20 to 30 ft deep. Often they 
are poorly walled and the covering and ar- 
rangement of the platform permit of the 
entrance of mice, rats, snakes and lizards. 
Of course, on a well-conducted farm, the 
upper part of the wall is laid in cement, 
and the platform carefully fitted so as to 
prevent the entrance of any animals. How- 
ever, farmers are often careless and neg- 
lect this important item. 

Hog cholera is spread through the me- 
dium of impure water more readily than 
in any other way. Diseased hogs are al- 
lowed to reach running streams, which 
then become sources of infection. Dr Bit- 
ting of Ind exper sta, in calling attention 
to this fact, states that the best water for 
live stock is that taken from deep wells, 
preferably those which have been drilled, 
and given to the animal by means of a 
system of tanks and drinking fountains. 

There is no more convincing evidence of 
practicability of drilled wells than the tes- 
timony of those who~have used them. We 
give below extracts from a few of the let- 
ters received from farmers who have had 
experience with drilled wells, and in all 
cases have them on their own farms: 

I believe in drilled wells because water 
coming from them is perfectly pure and 
can be used without fear of bad results. 
About twelve years ago there was not a 
drilled well in this country. Now one sel- 
dom hears of a dug well being made. At 
first we had some difficulty in this locality 
because of quicksand, which made it dif- 
ficult to put down the casing. We also 
had difficulty with some of our clay soils. 
This, however, has been largely overcome 
and our people have concluded that drilled 
wells are the only kind that are perfectly 
satisfactory.—(Jas Maresh, Texas. 

The principal advantage of drilled wells 
over all others is that all surface water 
is exclnded, that vermin and filth are kept 
out of the water, and that the water is 
perfectly fresh coming directly from the 
vein. The method of drilling is simple. 
In this country we use what is called a 
spudding attachment. A six to eight-inch 
bit is employed. After digging: two feet 
by hand, water is poured in and the churn- 
ing of the soil into a thin paste is begun: 
This is drawn out with a sand pump. In 


this way we proceed until rock is encoun- 
tered. After drilling two or three feet into 
the rock, the casing is driven in tight, 





THE WATER SUPPLY 


and by means of cement a perfect union is 
formed. After completing this we proceed 
until water is reached. If we strike earth 
again before we reach water, casing must 
be provided as at the beginning of the well. 
After water is reached, we test the ca- 
pacity of the well by pumping it dry and 
waiting 10 minutes and then pumping it 
dry again. If 60 gal of water accumulate 
during the 10 minutes, the well will fur- 
nish 360 gal per hour, sometimes a little 
less and sometimes a little more. Wells 
have been in operation in this neighbor- 
hood for about seven years without cost- 
ing 10c for repairs. The cost of drilling 
depends largely upon the character of the 
rock through which we have to penetrate. 
For limestone $1.50 per foot is charged, 
for sandstone $1.25 and for shale or slate 
rock $1. Dug wells are things of the past 
in this country. A six-inch drilled well 
will furnish as much water as a four-foot 
dug well with purity of water and cost in 
favor of drilled wells.—(C. H. Gruver, Vir- 
ginia. 


Drilled wells are by far the most eco- 
nomical. Open dug wells are nothing short 
of cesspools, in which disease germs and 
impure water accumulate. They are fast 
disappearing in this neighborhood. Farm- 
ers not only object to impure water for 
household purposes, but claim that they 
must have the very best water for their 
live -stock. I have heard stockmen say 
that they can easily tell whether farm ani- 
mals have been raised on pure water or 
impure. In some sections where drilled 


+ 





wells are now being put down it would be 
impossible to dig wells. We have to go 
100 to 400 feet for good water. We find the 
best water is obtained from limestone 
rock. Where farmers furnish everything— 
casing, water fuel, and board for the men 
—drilling cost 50c per ft. The depth of 
drilling per day depends upon the char- 
acter of the soil. In very hard soil it 
may not be possible to dig more than 20 ft 
in 10 hours, while in many places 80 ft 
in the same time is not an excessive 
timate.—(A. F. Donohoo, Iowa. 

Our prices for drilling are as follows: 
In soil of brownstone $2.50 per ft and 
trap rock and granite $5 to $7 per ft. 
The average depth for wells in southern 
Ct is 70 ft. We drill a hole that receives 
a six-inch pipe. The pipe is driven into 
the rock at the bottom of the well, and 
thus keeps out all water.—A. A. Murray, 
Connecticut. 

I think that a drilled well is the only 
kind that should be made. In this section, 
where the drilling is largely through clay 
and quicksand, 75c per ft is charged, the 
farmer furnishing the pipe. These wells 
are desirable in that the water can be kept 
‘ree from insects, snakes and lizards, such 
as are usually found in open wells. Drilled 
wells are growing in favor here.—(J. R. 
Salter, Wisconsin. 

Drilled wells are desirable in that the 
water is perfectly pure. In this section it 
is just as good as that from springs. The 
soil here is mostly clay 20 to 60 ft deep, 
underlaid with lime rock or slate. Wells 


es- 




















WELL DRILLING OUTFIT IN OPERATION IN SOUTH DAKOTA 


The illustration shows a well-drilling machine on the S D farm of W. B. Saun- 


ders. 


have just connected one piece, which extends 24 ft above the ground. 


The picture was taken when the operators were in the act of casing. 


They 
The water 


from this well, which is an artesian well, is flowing off through the rubber hose to 


the right. 


the old shoes in the foreground, more than 20 ft from the well. 


The water from this vein may be also seen coming from the ground near 


This was caused by 


stoppage of the water while the casing was being connected. This well is 524 ft deep 
and discharges about 30 bbls of water per hour, 24 ft above the surface of the ground. 
(Work was begun on this well Oct 28 of last year and it was completed in 16 days. 
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COMMERCIAL 


average from 40 to 400 ft in depth..' ‘The 
price charged for drilling is 80 cents.to $1 
per ft. Most of the drilling: is done -by 
steam. In Vernon Co. several. artesian 
wells have been made, in one case ‘the 
water rising 13 ft above the surface of the 
fround.—(B. I. Bailey, Wisconsin. 
{See Page 132 for further illustration.] 


The False Position of the Oleo Crowd. 








I oppose the Grout bill and want to say 
that I cannot agree with its principles. 
What justice is there in permitting the 
dairyman to color his produce to deceive 
the people, while the oleo maker is pro- 
hibited from coloring his? When we try to 
wipe out the oleo industry we are licens- 
ing the dishonest dairymen and local but- 
ter makers to doctor up their concoction 
and call it butter. Let us be honest and 
just to all.—[{Marshall Hurley, Illinois. 

This is the old plea of the bogus butter 
manufacturer and adopted by an occasional 
farmer, although the preponderance of 
sentiment in agricultural districts is over- 
whelmingly in favor of honest butter. 
From time immemorial butter manufac- 
turers have followed the custom of using, 
during the winter season, a harmless col- 
oring matter in the manufacture of but- 
ter, so that it will at all times of the. year 
possess the natural tint found in the grass 
period. The bogus butter men, on the other 
hand, were quick to grasp the possibility 
of “stealing this livery,’’ knowing that un- 
less they observe some such outrageous 
deceit they would have next to no sale for 
their butter. 

The Grout bill simply insists that oleo 
must sell for what it is. The measure pro- 
vides that the man who is satisfied with 
oleo for his bread can buy it lower than 
ever before under the operation of its pro- 
visions, because the product when sold in 
its normal condition is white in color, and 
will pay the insignificant tax of %4c per Ib. 
In the interests of common honesty, state 
and national laws should be so framed and 
enforced as to make this food product sell 
for what it is. 





Influences in Shaping Prices. 





Replying to inquiry of Subscriber, no 
one man in London or anywhere else is in 
control of the grain market. London and 
Liverpool dealers as a whole exert great 
influence in shaping prices, however. They 
are governed in their bids by their knowl- 
edge of available supplies in England and 
western Europe, the amount on ocean pas- 
sage to Europe and the visible supplies in 
the U §, ete. 

The wheat crop of Argentina, now being 
harvested and shipped from farm to ex- 
port points, is apparently a fairly good one, 
but has been considerably exceeded in 
some recent years. As shown in American 
Agriculturist from time to time, the ex- 
portable surplus to be shipped from Ar- 
gentina to western Europe will not be as 
large as earlier thought, estimates run- 
ning from forty to fifty million bushels. 





What is a Catload?—The increase in the 
eapacity of grain cars has been noted in 
the columns of American Agriculturist and 
is further illustrated by rules just adopted 
by N Y produce exchange covering all 
sales of grain in carloads for future de- 
livery. It is specified that a carload of 
oats shall be deemed to contain 1500 bu, 
barley 1000, corn 900, wheat and rye 800 bu, 
mill feeds in sacks 40,000 lbs and in bulk 
30,000 dbs. 


Cooking Feed Satisfactory—John Black 
of Minn mixes ground barley and 
oats together and adds a little cop- 
peras, sulphur and salt and cooks thorough- 
ly. He feeds this to his hogs and claims 
that although his neighbors lose pigs from 
cholera he has never lost one. He does not 
feed soft or warm feed when it is very cold. 
With a good feed cooker it requires only 20 
minutes or half an hour to cook enough ma- 
terial for one meal. He wses hull-less barley. 
He has never had any experience in heating 








water, but gives all his farm animals fresh 
water from the ‘well’ summer and ‘win- 
ter. “Give. pigs a warm house to live in, 
supply a variety of feed, keep the sleeping 
place free fromm vermin, give warm feed 
and you will be troubled but little with 
disease among your hogs, I give old sows 
all the cooked feed they can eat, especially 
when they are suckling pigs. 


Cuba Wants Lower Tariff—A large 
number of planters, manufacturers and 
merchants recently met in Havana and ap- 
pointed a commission with a view of ob- 
taining a reduction of the rate of duty on 
Cuban products entering the U S. Any 
such proposition will meet instant opposi- 
tion in this country from the producers of 
sugar, tobacco, fruits, etc. 





Enormous Exports of merchandise are 
recorded for calendar year just closed, 
showing a gain of $200,000,000 over the 12 
mos ended Dec 31, ’99. 


Basket and Question Box. 


Hog Manure—H. W. B., N Y: Hog ma- 
nure is valuable for all crops, either alone, 
or mixed with other stable manure. It 
can usually be handled to better advantage 
mixed, as it is considered rather strong for 
some crops when used alone in a liberal ap- 
plication. 


A Practical Barn—J. F.,.N Y: There is 
little choice: between stone and wood for 
farm buildings. Stone is much more dur- 
able, costs considerably more to put up and 
there is more dampness inside the building, 
as stone is a good conductor of heat and 
cold and moisture condenses on the walls. 
A satisfactory wooden structure can be 
made when boarded on each side of the 
studding and two thicknesses of building 
paper are used. This is almost as warm as 
a stone building and much cheaper to erect. 








Tomato Blight—F. M., Ont: Rust or 
blight of tomatoes before and after they 
are put out in the field may be largely 
prevented by greater care in maintaining 
an even and suitable temperature in the 
hotbed or greenhouse and use of Bordeaux 
mixture as a spray. 





Barley for Cows and Pigs—J. V., N Y: 
Barley is an excellent grain feed for stock 
of all kinds, and is used more extensively 
for feeding horses and hogs than cows. On 
account of its relatively high market value 
for malting purposes it is not fed as large- 
ly as other grains. It contains of digesti- 
ble nutrients 8 per cent albuminoids or 
flesh formers, 58.9 per cent carbohydrates 
and 1.7 per cent fat, which gives it a nu- 
tritive ratio of 1 to 7.9 and a feeding value 
of 95c per 100 Ibs. Oats and wheat contain 
respectively 9 and 11.7 per cent digestible 
albuminoids, 43.3 and 64.3 per cent carbohy- 
drates, 4.7 and 1:2 per cent fat, making a 
nutritive ratio of 1 to 6.1 and 5.8, with a 
feeding value 98c and $1.13 per 100 Ibs, Ow- 
ing to the hard covering of the barley ker- 
nel the grain is more completely and easily 
digested when ground. With skimmilk it 
makes a fine ration for young pigs. Mixed 
with a little wheat bran or oil, gluten or 
cottonseed meal it is a good milk producing 
food for cows. 
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THE WHEEL OF TIME 
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Cantaloupe Forcing in France. 


PROF W. A. TAYLOR, ACTING U 8S POMOLOGIST. 


Practically all the home-grown canta- 
loupes offered in the markets of Paris are 
grown under glass in deep hotbeds. For- 
merly manure was depended on for heat, 
but at present this is in most instances 
supplemented with hot water or steam 
heat. The beds are in trenches about 3 
ft deep and consist of alternate layers of 
hot and fresh stable manure compacted by 
wetting and treading until about 30 in 
in thickness. The upper 6 in is of half- 
rotted manure. When a constant heat of 
85 to 100 deg F has been reached, a few 
inches of good soil is added and the bed 
is ready for planting. 

The earliest melons usually bring the 
highest prices, but the cost of producing 
those that ripen earlier than May 1 has 
been found so great that not more than 
one-tenth of the crop is planted to ripen 
before June 1. To secure fruit at that time 
the planting is done about Feb 1 to 5, eith- 
er in the permanent bed or for transplant- 
ing when the first leaves appear. In eith- 
er case the vines are pinched after the 
fourth or fifth leaf has formed, usually 
about Mar 15. The plants are considered 
good when they have two lateral branches 
of two or three leaves each about Mar 20 
to 25. Some days later the two arms are 
pinched beyond the fifth leaf. The lateral 
branches that develop are pinched at the 
third leaf and the secondary branches at 
the second leaf. The vines are about one 
foot apart. 

Blossoming begins Apr 25 to May 1, and 
only those fruits which set quickly and 
grow rapidly are saved. One fruit, or at 
most, two, to the vine is the rule. Ripen- 
ing commonly begins about 40 days after 
the fruits set. As the sun is high in the 
latitude of Paris by May 1, much care is 
required to give sufficient air to prevent 
the scalding of the fruits at midday. This 
would deform them and greatly lessen 
their market value. 

The fruits are marketed as fast as they 
ripen, the product of the principal grow- 
ers being sold at auction at 7 a m at the 
Central Market of Paris each day during 
the fruit season. The fruits are put up for 
sale in lots of one to one dozen, depend- 
ing upon size, quality and the quantity on 
sale for the day. Prices for each canta- 
loupe range from 20c to $6, at wholesale, 
those in market before May 1 selling much 
higher than later fruits. These melons 
reach the consumer absolutely fresh and 
free from blemish. Any defect lowers the 
price to a merely nominal figure, and there 
is practically no sale at these auctions for 
stale fruit. In May, ’00, I saw single mel- 
ons sold in a number of instances at $1 
to $3 each, and in one instance a choice 
specimen brought 26 francs, or about $5, 
at auction. At that time the daily auction 
sales at the Central Market consisted of 
100 to 300 melons at these prices. The va- 
rieties grown are few in number, and all 
are of the round or oblate cantaloupe type. 
The variety mostly grown for very early 
is Prescott fond gris; for the later crop 
Prescott fond blanc. Noir des Carmes is 
considered of higher quality, and in some 
markets brings higher prices than the oth- 
ers. 








Comments on Plum Propagation. 


J. W. KERR, CAROLINE CO, MD. 





Conditions largely influencing not. only 
the propagation of plum trees, but all nurs- 
ery stock, are such at the present day as 
compel propagators to choose with keen 
business judgment, methods and means in- 
volving least expense. The man who can 
sell a ‘tree for half a eent less than his 
competitor for trade is the man who makes 
the most sales. If success is the best 


standard by which to rate intelligence, it 
may be stated as a fact that many intelli- 
gent fruit-growers put a premium on what 
may be termed “shoddy practices” fn the 
propagation. of nursery stock, by purchas- 


HORTICULTURE 


ing the very lowest priced goods on the 
market. This has induced many nursery- 
men to resort to budding plum on peach 
stocks. While some varieties of the plum 
succeed quite well on this stock, many oth- 
er kinds have little if any value for the 
planter, when propagated in that way. No 
ironclad rule can be laid down as to what 
particular stock is suitable or best, for all 
the varieties of any one group even, of 
the plums now catalogued. 


METHUDS OF PROPAGATION. 

The particular method or plan practiced 
in propagating is a feature worthy of most 
careful consideration, as well as the local- 
ity and soil im which the orchard is to be 
grown. In any locality where the Wild- 
goose plum is hardy, my first preference for 
stock on which to propagate varieties of 
the native and Japan groups would. be 
seedlings of the Wayland group,—root- 
grafted, and not budded. The Americana 
seedlings as stocks for such localities have 
the habit of surface rooting to such an ex- 
tent as to not only cause extra trouble in 
keeping down the suckers, but also muti- 
lation of roots by plows and cultivators in 
properly caring for the orchard as relates 
to cultivation. 

My second choice as a stock for the 
groups, as above indicated, would be one 
year old, medium-sized peach seedlings; 
these to be root grafted. Actual orchard 





fited by a scientific and practical solution 
of this wonderfully complicated question 
are apparently disinclined to undertake it. 
The station of Vt, however, to:the great 
gratification of plum-growers, has grap- 
pled with the problem in a manner that 
reflects great credit upon the enterprise 
and public spirit of the gentlemen “behind 
the guns” of that station. 


Hotbeds for Farmers. 


W. L. ANDERSON, INDIANA, 








Most farmers better let hotbeds alone, As 
a rule, those who try them are anxious to 
sell their outfit in a year or two. Hot- 
beds will not run themselves and the 
weather is very fickle in early spring. Un- 
less the farmer has someone who can be 
constantly near and constantly mindful of 
the hotbed, it won’t pay. But if they are 
cared for and intelligently managed, they 
yield large profits in both money and pleas-~ 
ure. I advise the farmer who will thus 
care for the hotbed to have one by all 
means. 

In making it, first get the sash—3x6 ft is 
best. Then make the frame to neatly fit 
the sash. Select the spot for the bed and 
set the frame on it. Mark the ground, 
drawing a line entirely around the frame 
and one foot away from it, so that the 
pit will be one foot wider on every side 














SPRAY OF WHITE RASPBERRIES 


experience of many years has unmistaka- 
bly demonstrated that many of the Euro- 
pean or domestica group succeed admira- 
bly on the peach when worked this way. 
Of course, for the extreme climates where 
roof freezing of even many kinds of the 
apple occur, the peach, by any method of 
propagation, is ineligible as a stock. As 
a stock for either root-grafting or budding 
the plum on the Marianna has proved 
vexatiously disappointing. Not that it is 
not hardy enough, nor that its roots run 
too near the surface, but uncongeniality 
between trunk and stock develops sooner 
or later, with so many varieties, resulting 
in the death of the tree from the union 
up, that I have ruled the Marianna out 
as a stock, except for top working. Strange 
as it may seem, varieties of all the groups 
in my collection, including a large number 
of Americanas, are succeeding quite well 
worked in that way. 

Summarizing the real facts in the case, 
too little experimenting has been done in 
this field for the establishment of any re- 
liable data or rules for safe government 
in choice of stocks. The exper sta of the 
states that would be most: largely bene- 





than the frame. Set the frame aside and 
dig the pit about 15 in deep. Arrange for 
drainage so that it is not possible for water 
to stand in it, for standing water will de- 
stroy the heat and ruin the bed. Cover 
the bottom with cornstalks or coarse lit- 
ter to assist drainage, then fill in one foot 
deep with manure tramped down hard. 
This manure should have been heaped and 
heated and worked over a time or two be- 
fore being used. Place the frame now on 
the manure, sloping it four to six inches to 
the south. Put in five or six inches more 
of manure and tramp it well. Let this be 
fine and the best for the roots of the 
plants which will bed in it. Now put on 
four to six inches of rich soil, tramp it well. 
Loosen up the top, keep the soil on a level. 
Put on the glass. Fill all around the frame 
with manure to its very top. Don’t plant 
until the first heat is gone. 

The plants will sprout best in the dark. 
It will be best. to cover the glass, but as 
soon as the plants are through the ground 
give them light and air.’ When the plants 
touch the glass pry up the frame just a 
little at a time, so as to keep the plants 
close to the glass. Plants down in a pit 








will grow: spindling. This is where the be- 


ginner is\sure to make a mistake. They 
will stakenand: nail down thé! frame, mak- 
‘ing it immovable. . Leave it ‘loose on top: of 
the manure as I directed, and it can: be 
adjusted. to suit the wants of the plants. 





Planting the Garden for Irrigation. 


J. B. REYNOLDS, NEW JERSEY. 





When I first began gardening three years 
ago, particuiar attention was paid to the 
laying out of the garden for the purpose of 
irrigation. The ground originally sloped 
from A to D and B-to C, D and C being 
about 18 in lower than A and B. From A 
to B it was practically level, while at the 
other end it sloped from D to C. In lay- 
ding out the garden I raked and moved the 














GARDEN PLOT FOR FLOW OF WATER, 


soil so as to reverse the slope at each end. 
The result was if water is let in at A and 
directed south in the west path, which is 
depressed about 3 in, it will flow to B, then 
to C, and so along the east path to D. If 
I want to irrigate the plants of any given 
row, I put a dam in the west path oppo- 
site a point between this row and the next, 
and cut open the east side of the path op- 
posite this row. The water will then run 
down the path to the dam, and so down 
the row and out of the garden at the outlet 
as indicated. One advantage of this plan 
is that I can irrigate on a hot day with- 
out scalding. If I want to water a row of 
radishes, for instance, I would first take the 
Firefly plow, set it down two holes, and 
strike a furrow along the north side of the 
row, throwing the soil away from _ the 
plants, then turn on a gentle.stream that 
will just nicely soak around the plants. Af- 
ter it is well wet in, run the plow the re- 
verse way, throwing the soil back against 
the plants. If the soil becomes too wet, it 
is thrown back as soon as dry enough. The 
main point is to have a gentle stream. A 
fast one will overflow the furrow and run 
too fast and simply set the surface. This 
leaves the roots to grow near the surface 
and the plants show the effect of a hot 
sun. A slow stream soaks down, and I 
have often saturated the ground under the 
plant while the surface is yet dry. 

Another advantage of this system of ir- 
rigation is the ease with which it is done. 
I can start the water on one side of the 
garden and go to work on the other, only 
stopping occasionally to change the wa- 
ter from one row to another. I watered 
the row of early cabbage more than the 
others, and had them mature and out of 
the way in time for a crop of celery, while 
the last heads in the adjoining rows were 
not matured until a month after the celery 
was set out. The greatest advantage of 
irrigation is that you can get the water 
when it is needed, and do not have to wait 
for a rain. Moles caused a great deal of 
anoyance, for many times I have found 
the. water running down a mole hill instead 
of following along a row of plants. By us- 
ing a blunt stick about 1% in in diameter 
to punch down the earth the hole will soon 
be blocked up. 





White Raspberries are more of a novel- 
ty than a practical fruit for commercial 
growers. The color counts against them 
in. market, but in the home garden they 











GARDEN 


Salt Rheum 


You may ¢éall it eczema, tetter or milk 
crust. 

But no matter what you call.it, this skin 
disease which comes in patches that burn, 
itch, discharge a watery matter, dry and 
scale, owes its existence to the presence of 
humors in the system. 

It will continue to exist, annoy and per- 
haps agonize, as long as these humors re- 
roain. 

It is always radically and 
cured by 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


which expels all humors, and is positively 
unequaled for all cutaneous eruptions. 


vad The Lobe!» 
YOU KWOW THE [RUIT 


For Rogers Trees are ‘‘true as 
steel.” When youreadthelabel 
and plant the tree you know just 
what the fruit willbe. Budded 
from selected bearing trees, 
bred for purity, and bred to 
bear; healthy, clean, vigorous 
and well rooted. Our booklet, 


“*The Tree Breeder,’” 
willinterestyou. It’sFree. Special 
prices and discounts before March 1, 
1901. We can save you A 

money and start you £77 

safe, Write to-day for 

full particulars. 


permanently 


Hillhurst, 
Dansville, N. Y. 











CHOIGEST FRUIT 


and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Plants, 
Bulbs, —, gt — postpaid. Larger by 

ress or fre . Direct deal will save you 
soos tlegant Catalog free. 47 Years, 
mhouses. 


THE STORRS & HARRISCN CO., 
Box 265, Painesville, Ohio. 


Geo. S. Josselyn 


FREDONIA, N. ¥. 
INTRODUCER OF 
Campbell’s Early The best Grape. 
Josselyn The best Gooseberry. 
. The best Currant. 
Large list of Grape Vines and Small 
Fruit Piants. Catalogue free. 
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Giant Pansies, Sweet Peas, Mayflower. 

Did you ever see 7 straight or circular rows of Pansies 
or Sweet Peas side by side, each a different color! If so, 
you know thatthe effectis charming. Did you ever see 
Childs’ Giant Pansies and Sweet Peas, marvels in beauty 
and true to ey If not, you nave not —— best. 

sa Tria er we w ma ‘or 30c. 

14 Pkts. Giant Pansiesand Sw’t Peas as follows: 


Pansy Giant—Snow White|Sweet Pea—Navy Blue. 
“ cy Coal Bla “ oe 


f k. Black Knight 
- 2 fae |S 2 Souci 
% . a 
so «8 Azure Blue.| “ “ trea. 
eae Violet. “ = Scarlet. 
“. Striped. “ “ Pure White. 


One Packet of each, THE MaYFLOWER Magazine until 
1902, (devoted to Flowers and Gardening, Flegant Cuts 
= ae plates),and our Great Catalogue, all for 30c. 

ur Catal ie for 1901.—New Century Edi- 
tion—Greatest ok of Flower and Vegetable 6, 
Bulbs, Plants and New Fruits, 152 pages, 500 illustra- 
tions, 12 colored plates, will be mailed free to any who 
anticipate purchasing. Scores of Great Novelties. 


John Lewis Childs, Floral Park, N. Y. 





ans 

AMMOTH OR SAPLING CLOVER, Medium 

Clover, Timothy and other field seeds. We make 

a cialty of selli rfect seeds direct to farmers, 
oO. Cc, SHEP co., Medina, Ohio. 





1] 


TuHorsurn’s - 
SEEDS | 


They haye been developed by 
careful, thoughtful propagation 
throughout the Nineteenth cen- 
“turys Thorburn’s 116-page Century 
Catalogue of these j 


Seeds of 
a Century 


is the 100th successive annual 
issue. If you would have a more 
beautiful lawn, or a more produc- 
tive garden, send for it. It’s free. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO. 
r (late of 15 John Street { 
Cortlandt Street, New York, 


00D SEEDS CHE 


BEST on Earth. 
\- Only ic to 3c per pkg. 
® Postpaid &all TESTED. 


lot of extra 

R AN pachets n 
il orders. § 

= I control large Plantations 
sin many States, and Europe. 
Rare & New sorts cheap. 
Seed in bulk by th. & bu. 
cheaper than any grown. 
Fruit Trees & Field Seed low.g 


2 x 
mM FRE Exticcrasca nig 
: Catalogue. Send address, 


Also those who want SEEDS, 
R. H. SHUMWAY, 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS. 


Full Value. 


Where shall I buy fruit trees for my spring 
planting? This question will be asked by 
hundreds of our readers within the next few 
weeks. Answer: Write Call’s Nurseries, 
Perry, Ohio, for Price List, and note what our 
leading fruit growers say in regard to getting 
full value for money sent. 










































if you Buy Seeds 


you should consult the 


BEST SEED CATALOGUE. 
Honest photographic illustratidns, 
Mailed free to Seed: Buyers, 


JOHNSON & STOKES, Philadelphia, Pa, 














Guaranteed to Grow and Please? 
Early Wakefield Cabbage, Forty Day 
Beet, Early Frame Cucumber, anson 
Lettuce, Rosy Gem Radish, New Stone 
Tomato, Purple Top Turnip,Giant 

sy 35 colors, Nasturtium 15 colors, Sweet 
Peas l2 colors. Above 10 large es 
and large Catalogue of seeds for ldec, 

E. W. MARTZ SEED C@., 
Grundy Center, Iowa. 


NURSERY STOCK 
Seed. 


Clean, true to name, thrifty, Fruit Tree - 
lings specialty—York Imperial, Kieffer, Peach. 
oe WOODVIEW NURSERIES, B. 104, 

riah, Pa. 











TREES SUCCEED WHERE 

Largest Nursery. OTHERS FAIL, 
Fruit Book Free. Result of 76 years’ experience, 
STARE BROS., Louisiana, Mo. ; Dansville, N.Y. 





10 Sample Ove ; 
separate issues, 
cents. blish 
at 136 Liberty St., 
New York. 


A merican Gardening 


York State Trees rentie Sins 
ities superior to all otbers. Our new Sonereeire book 
for 1901 will tell you why. Nurseries Established 1869. 
THE S$ SERY CO., Box 1725, Dansville, N. ¥ 


GARDEN SEEDS HALsTEAD, ‘Troy (Ne Ye 
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are very attractive. The fruit when mixed 
wih red and yellow berries makes a hand- 
some dish. Like all English sorts, the fruit 
is of high flavor. but the bushes require 
protection in winter. The spray illustrat- 
ed is of part of a bush with ripe fruit. 


Growing Onions from Seed. 
R,. G. HIDEN, VIRGINIA. 





To have the best onions for the table it is 
necessary to go right in the cultivation. 
The usual plan of using onion sets is a 
short way to get quick returns, but if pa- 
tince and perseverance in weeding is ex- 
ercised, it is shown that the best returns 
are obtained in this latitude from the sow- 
ing of the seed. To facilitate weeding it is 
best to put them in rows, far enough apart 
to permit a person to pass between them, 
but with care even broadcast sowing will 
do. 

Virginia farmers have found out from 
experience that onions grown in this way, 
ie, properly weeded and not allowed to 
crowd each other, are very satisfactory, be- 
ing smooth, rocund, large and firm when full 
grown, and if pulled when small are excel- 
lent for pickling. 

In Germany and other eountries where 
everything must be made to pay, the seeds 
are sown thickly and cared for after ap- 
pearing above ground by the women ‘and 
children. Even the very small children 
learn how to weed and know “which is 
which.” The seed growth has the advan- 
tage of not bringing up a great stem to 
make the bulb “top sided,” as is often the 
case with onions raised from sets. 


A Promising New Grape. 


The Charlton grape originated with John 
Charlton of Monroe Co, N Y, and was 
awarded the Barry medal at the winter 
meeting of the western N Y hort society. 
It is cross of Brighton pollinated from the 
Mills. The committee who examined it 
said the vines appear to be very vigorous, 
new growth of canes strong, foliage large, 
thick pubescent beneath and generally hav- 
irg the characteristics of the Labrusca 
varieties. 

The principal vine carried a _ fine 
load of fruit. The clusters are large shoul- 
Gered and quite compact, the . berries. are 
medium to large size, skin thin but firm, 
flesh tender without any centrai hard pulp, 
but parting from the seeds without effort. 
The juice contains a high percentage of 
sugar. The fruit ripens after the Brighton 
and with, or soon after, the Delaware and 
before the Concord. The quality of the 
fruit is of the highest order. 








Fumigating Violets in Cold Frames— 
I have followed your directions very care- 
fully in fumigating my _ violets in cold 
frames, with a most satisfactory result. 
They were fumigated Saturday afternoon, 
Jan 5, and Sunday my gardener made a 
most diligent search and was not able to 
discover a single live insect, though he 
used a strong magnifying glass. The vio- 
lets were infesteG with the aphis or louse; 
very recently he discovered two which 
were alive. My frames were 420 ft long by 
6 ft wide. At one end of the violets were 
two frames of lettuce which I imagine will 
not be injured and will be fit for use in 
about three weeks. I shall follow the same 
system in fumigating my greenhouse in- 
stead of using tobacco stems as heretofore. 
I thank you for the information and 
prompt answer to my inquiry, which has 
been of great value to me.—[Theodore G. 
Lurman, Baltimore Co, Md. 

Notre—Answers to inquiries usually ap- 
pear in our columns soon after they are 
received; but occasionally an emergency 
arises requiring immediate personal reply, 
as in the case cited above. 


Next Summer’s Flowers—Prepare for 
the summer flowers by securing some re- 
liable catalogs, select the varieties most 
desired and order the seeds early. Make 


2 plan of the grounds you are going to 











use and mark off the beds on. paper. Some 
pleasant day have the flower beds cov- 
ered with well-decayed manure, . This en- 
ables it to leach into the sail, and it is 
also there when in the rush of spring work 
it might be forgotten. As early as possible 
spade the soil deeply, fine it down ready 
for planting, but do not put the seeds in 
the ground until the soil is warm. Slow 
maturing varieties had better be started in 
the house.—[Emma Clearwaters, Indiana. 





The Climax Plum is said to have netted 
its originator $10,000. The wood was sold 
the first year of its introduction to several 
nurserymen at $10 per foot. 











SEED POTATOES 


$1.50 a Barrel and up. 
Faye Northern Grown are always 
e 


20 best varieties. Blight 
proof, enormous yielders, highest 
quality, lowest prices. Sold in any 
quantity, one pound to a car load, 

Catalogue free on request. 
Harry N. Hammond Seed Co 
Boxuis , Bay City, Mich. 
Formerly of Fifield. 





on Seed, 
Mama’s Favorite Onion Seed, 
—_ Green € aber 
City Garden Beet Seed, 
13-Bay Radish Seed, 

LaX. Market Lettuce Beed, 
Brilliant Flewcr Seed, 


Worth $1.00 gor14 a” 


Above 10 packages rare novelties we will 
mail you free, together with our great 
illustrated Seed Catulog, telling all about 
Salzer’s Billion Dollar Grass 
Alse Choice Onion Seed, 0c. a Ib, 
Together with thoucands of earliest vege- 
tables and farm seeds, upon receipt of l4c. 
and this notice. When once yan plant 
Balzer’s Seeds you wil! never do without, 


JOHN A.SALZER SEED CO., LaCrosso, Wis. 


Send fer Free Sample Copy of 


BEE __ slEAnines BEE CULTURE 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS 





POTASH 


No crop can be grown without 
Potash. Supply exough Potash and 
your profits will be large; without 
Potash your crop will be ‘‘scrubby.”’ 

Our books, telling about composition of 


fertilizers best adapted for all crops, are free 
to all farmers. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS 
93 Nassau St., New York 

















VICK’S SEEDS 


make big loads 
from the flelds 





























The most profitable seeds be- 
cause the most productive. All 
varieties selected from vigorous 
stock. If you plant little or much, 
send for our new Garden 4a 
Floral Guide. Besty page of 
value to planters of plants. Tell 
us what you intend to grow. 

ES VIOCK’S SONS, 
- Box Ne. 1599 Rechester, N. Y. 


























depends upon 


the 
you sow and the tools 


, you use to 
> at,} Make them Grow. 
We) Our handsome illustrated A>} 


f[oRNes Catalogue will tell you 
how. Mailed free, 


















iriffith & Turner Go. ay 





Baltimore, Md- 











KEEP- Profitable Bee Keeping on Bee Culture & 
ERS The # nc Root Oo. Medina: O- 


Mention This Journal When Writing to Advertisers. 
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Your Grandmother’s Garden 


we are sure, contained many rare flowers and delicious vegetables, which doubtless 
came from our house, as we have supplied the most discriminating people for over 


half a century. 


Our 1901 Catalogue of 


“Everything for the Garden” 


is the grandest yet—really a. book of 190 pages—700 engravings and 8 superb colored 


plates of Vegetables and Flowers. 


A perfect mine of information on garden topics. 


To give our Catalogue the largest possible distribution, we make the following liberal offer: 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts as Cash. 
To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen, and who incloses 10 Cents (in stamps), we 
will mail the Catalogue, and also send free of charge, our famous 50-cent **Garden’’ Collection of seeds, 
containing one packet each of Fubilee Phlox, Giant Victoria Aster, Giant Fancy Pansy, Pink Plume Celery, 
Mignonette Lettuce, and Lorillard Tomato, in a red envelope, which when emptied and returned will beaccepted 
as a 25-cent cash payment on any order of goods selected from Catalogue to the amount of $1.00 and upward. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., 


35 and 37 Cortlandt Street, New York. 
















S what aoe eek oe « for. 
Large, t iter vari ' 
Satisties the 


Cateleuce Free. Send to day. 
HARRISON’S NURSERIES 









THE at REE ae, < 


me WINNERS 
The DE each, Per. 
mm fect treestone ; heavy anu delicicus, 
Very early, hardy and produc.ive,/77#) 
Gibson Strawberry, large, \/A 
fine ‘cee prolitic. Good ship- 
'° e r this and « 
80 other varieties. ~ 


Send for it now. 
Box 19, BERLIN, MARYLAND 















‘SEEDS 





At Wholesale Prices. 


our own Farms, and sell them direct to the planter at Whole- 
sale Prices. Catalogue free. Please write for it to-day. Don’t 
delay. JOS. HARRIS CO., Moreton Farm, Coldwater, Ne ¥« 


We raise Vegetable Seeds, Seed 
Potatoes, Farm Seeds, etc., on 





Manure Wastes When Winter Spread. 


PARR DAY, CLINTON CO, N Y. 





I do not see how the advocates of the 
practice of drawing and spreading manure 
in the winter can claim that it does not 
waste as much in the field as it does in 
the yard. Why will not the water off of 
a whole field leach it more than the water 
from the few square rods of the barnyard? 
The manure being on top and the lumps 
projecting up above the snow and being 
darker than the snow draws the heat, so 
they thaw out long before the ground is 
bare. The leaching proceeds and the ground 
being frozen the water cannot soak in and 
must run off the surface. As the snow all 
thaws off seyeral times in the course of 


the winter the waste in this way must be 


considerable. 

There are almost always .one or two 
rains before the ground thaws out more 
than 1 in deep, which washes the manure 
and very little of the sediment lodges in 
the soil, as it is already full of water. If 
the manure is properly piled in the yard 
where the stock can run on it I do not think 
it wastes much except on the surface, and 
on the bottom, where the weight presses the 
water out, if it is drawn in the spring. I 
have often had to stop drawing manure in 
the middle of spring work and wait for the 
center of the pile to thaw, andit certainly 
cannot waste until it thaws. It may be all 
right farther south, but in this climate I 
think it is better drawn in the spring, even 
though it does not get dry enough in the 
fields to draw it until it is time to begin 
spring work. 





A Bumper Oats Crop—The large yield of 
oats which I had last year was from land 
heavily manured and plowed under for corn 
in the spring of ’99, then planted the corn 
with a corn planter, using 300 Ibs phosphate 
per acre. In the fall the ground was 
plowed and about the last of April was 
thoroughly pulverized with a spring tooth 
harrow and sowed with drill 2% bu Silver 
Mine oats to the acre, using for fertilizer 
200 Ibs of raw bone meal and 200 Ibs ashes 
mixed per acre. The fertilizer was drilled 
in with the oats. The piece of 1% acres pro- 
duced 106% bu, thresher’s measure. They 
weighed 42 Ibs per bu, making a yield of 
93 bu by weight per acre.—[George R. 
Southern, Otsego Co, N Y. 


Chicken Manure and Wood Ashes—H. 
W. B., N Y: Chicken manure and wood 
ashes will make good fertilizer for all 
crops. They should never be mixed togeth- 
er except at the time of applying, as the 
wood ashes have a chemical effect upon 
the hen manure and set free the nitrogen 
in form of ammonia, which is thereby lost. 
Coal ashes may be safely mixed with hen 
manure. Land plaster, rock or even dry 
earth make good absorbents to use with it. 


Commercial Fertilizers slightly increase 
the yield of sugar beets in Neb, but they do 
not improve the sugar content and purity. 





Cord of Manure—W. E. D., Ohio: A cord 
of manure contains 128 cu ft and may be of 
any shape. 





A Barrel Ice House—A_ convenient 
method of storing ice in small quantities is 
in a tight barrel with one or two holes in 
the bottom for drainage. Spread sawdust in 
the bottom of the barrel and put in lumps 
of ice as large as will go into the barrel, 
but do not allow the ice to come in contact 
with the sides of the barrel, packing the 
spaces closely with sawdust. Cover each 
cake with sawdust and put in more ice. 
Cover the whole thickly with sawdust, and 
cover the top of the barrel with folded 
woolen blanket. Store the barrel in a cool 
cellar. 


I have been taking American Agricultur- 
ist for many years and would say to all 
farmers, take it one year and you will nev- 
er do without it. Just try it.—[{T. A. Har- 
pending, Crittenden Co, Ky. 
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WONDERFUL CURES 
BY SWAMP-ROOT. 





To Prove what the World-Famous Discovery Swamp-Root 
will do for YOU, all Our Readers may have 
a Sample Bottle Free by Mail. 





Weak and unhealthy kidneys are respon- 
sible for more sickness and suftering than 
any other disease, and if permitted to con- 
tinue fatal resulis are sure to follow. 

The kidneys filter and purify the blood— 
that is their work. 

So when your kidneys are weak or out of 
order you can understand how quickly your 
entire body is affected and how every or- 
gan seems to fail] to do its duty. 

Among the many investigated cures of Dr. 
Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the great kidney, 
liver and bladder remedy, the ones which 
we publish this week for the benefit of our 
readers speak in the highest terms of the 
wonderful curative properties of this great 
remedy. 

DES MUINES, Ia, Oct. 20, 1900. 


“I had been out of heajth for a long time, and I was 
taking medicine from a doctor’s prescription when I re- 
ceived your sample bottle. I stopped taking the doctor’s 
medicine and used the sample bottle of Swamp-Root. I 
afterwards took two of your large bottles and it cured 
me entirely,-and I have not felt so well for years. [{ 
thank you very much for sending me the sample bottle.” 


D. W. SMITH, 1871 Center St. 


What a Woman 
Says of 
Swamp-Root. 


looked very like coffee. 








Mrs H. N. Wheeler of 117 High Rock St., Lynn, Mass., 
writes on Nov 2, 1900: 
very severe attack of grip. I was extremely sick for three 
weeks, and when I finally was able to leave my bed I was 
left with excruciating pains in my back. My water at times 

I could pass but little at a time and then only after suffering 


“About 18 months ago I had a 


great pain. My physical condition was such that I had no strength and was all run 


down. The doctors said my kidneys — Not affected, but I felt certain 
y si8ter, 
vised me to give Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root a trial. 


were the cause of my trouble. 


that they 
Mrs C. E. Littlefield, of Lynn, ad- 
I procured a bottle from my 


druggist and found it a very pleasant medicine to take, and inside of three days .com- 


menced to get relief. 


I followed up that bottle with another, and at the completion 


of this one found I was completely cured, My strength returned, and to-day I am 


as well as ever. 


My business is that of Canvasser. 


I am on my feet a great deal 


of the time and have to use much energy in getting around. My cure is therefore all 
the more remarkable, and is exceedingly gratifying to me.” 


If you are sick or ‘‘feel badly,’’ begin tak- 
ing the famous new discovery, Dr. Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Root, because as soon as your kid- 
neys are well they will help all the other 
organs to health. A trial will convince you 
—and you may have a sample bottle free 
for the asking. 

When your kidneys are not doing their 
work, some of the symptoms which prove 
it to you are pain or dull ache in the back, 
excess of uric acid, gravel, rheumatic pains, 
sediment in the urine, scanty supply, scald- 
ing irritation in passing it, obliged to go 
often during the day and_to get up many 
times during the night to empty the blad- 
der; sleeplessness, nervous irritability, diz- 
ziness, irregular heart, breathlessness, sal- 
low, unhealthy complexion, puffy or dark 
circles under the eyes, loss of ambition, gen- 
eral weakness and debility. 

Swamp-Root is used in the leading hospi- 
tels, recommended by physicians in their 
private practice, and is taken by doctors 
themselves who have kidney ailments, be- 
cause they recognize in it the greatest and 
most successful remedy that science has 
ever been able to compound. 





MRS H. N. WHEELER. 


Sample To prove its wonderful 
Bottle curative properties, send 
F your name and address to 

ree. Dr. Kilmer & Co., Bingham. 


ton, N. Y., when you will receive, free of all 
charge, a sample bottle of Swamp-Root and 
a valuable book by mail, prepaid. This 
book contains many of the thousands upon 
thousands of testimonial letters received 
from men and women who owe their good 
health, in fact, their very lives, to the won- 
derful curative properties of this world-fa- 
mous kidney remedy. Swamp-Root is pleas- 
ant to take, and is so remarkably success- 
ful that those of our readers who have not 
already tried it are advised to write for a 
sample bottle, and to be sure and mention 
reading this generous offer in American 
Agriculturist. 

Swamp-Root is pleasant to take, and if 
you are already convinced that this great 
remedy is what you need, you can pur- 
chase the regular fifty-cent and one-dollar 















URPEE’S 


B A Bright Business Catalogue of ninety pages that tells plain truth about BEST 
that Grow. Write a postal card to-day, or send ten cents (stamps or silver) 

BURPEE'S QUARTER-CENTURY FARM ANNUAL,—2 New Book of 220 

ly worth adollar. W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 







size bottles at the drug stores everywhere. 


EED-SENSE iso% 


Is mailed FREE to all. 
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Thia edition is designed for amd adapted to the special 
needs of New_Y and , New Jersey, Penn 
vania, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and the 
South, whereim it most largely circulates. 

COPYRIGHT, 1901. 








Terms. 


PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a year; 
Fu months; if not paid in advance, $1.56 
year. Subscriptions can commence at any time during 

e year. Specimen copy free. 

FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS—To all foreign counéries 
$2.00 or 8s 4d per year, postpaid. 

RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on your 
paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
s paid. Thus Jan, ‘01, shows that payment, has been 
received up to January 1, 1901; Feb, ‘01, to February 1, 
1901, and so on. Some time is required after money is 
received before the date, which answers for a receipt, can 
be changed. 

_DISCONTINUANCES—Responsible subscribers will con- 
tinue to receive this journal until the publishers are nuoti- 
fied by letter to discontinue, when all arrearages must 
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another year after your subscription has expired, you 
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“I would recommend that each grange 
make a study of our town and state gov- 
ernments, including incomes, expenditures 
and methods of administration, also a thor- 
ough study of taxation.”” This nugget of 
wisdom summarizes the annual address of 
the master of a neighboring state grange. 
He also _ cites figures from different 
towns showing the necessity of such inves- 
tigations. Now this particular work right 
at home in our own town, county and state 
is what we need more of in our granges and 
other organizations. It is so much easier 
to tell the president or congress “how to 
run the government,” that we are apt to 
neglect local interests of immediate con- 
cern. There is an increasing tendency to 
public extravagance, especially in national 
and state affairs, that is reaching into 
county and towrship administration. It 
ought to be nipped in the bud. 

It has long been a policy of good govern- 
ment to refuse to grant favors to any class 
of people when such prove of no direct ben- 
efit to others, and are in fact often harm- 
ful. This is true of ship subsidies, of ex- 
port bounties, of special monopolies. The 
free seed humbug comes under this class. 
American Agriculturist has long stood out 
against this umwise expenditure of public 
moneys. The amount annually appropriat- 
ed for this purpose might much better be 
added to that designed to cover the ex- 
penses of searching out in the undeveloped 
portions of South America and the old 
world the many thousands of valuable 
plants yet unintroduced. We very much 
question whether the distribution of free 
seeds, while apparently favoring a consid- 
erable number of gardeners but really serv- 

















EDITORIAL 


ing to “repair the fences” of congressmen, 
results in any real good to agriculture. The 
original purpese of this distribution was 
the introduction of these valuable plants 
from new cvountries,. rather than passing 
along such garden and field seeds as are 
found in every village store. This evil has 
grown rapidly in recent years, and congress 
now obliges the department of agriculture 
to go deliberately into the seed business 
by requiring the contractor to grow, by 
special contract with seed farmers, the re- 
quired 2,000,000 pounds of seed; these, too, 
at extremely low prices, suggesting the 
easy possibility of their unreliable charac- 
ter, in spite of required tests. We are con- 
vinced that the best sentiment of farmers 
as a class is wholly against a continuance 
of this free seed distribution. Farmers 
should demand of their congressmen an 
abolition of this custom. 


The subject of labor and wages is one of 
the most important and perplexing the 
farmer has to deal with. Not only is there 
in many sections a scarcity of competent 
farni laborers who can handle modern 
tools and implements, but wages are so 
high that they frequently whittle down 
farm profits seriously. Owners of small 
farms who keep only a few head of stock 
can solve this problem by doing all the 
work, with the help of the members of their 
immediate family and by co-operating with 
a neighbor or two during threshing, butch- 
ering and at other times when more help is 
temporarily needed. But the owners of 
larger farms who keep more stock, or raise 
large fields of grain and cultivated crops, 
are obliged to hire from two to a dozen 
men and cannot so easily meet the situa- 
tion in this way. They must employ men 
to help them, and how to get efficient men 
at a price which will leave a profit on the 
cost of labor is a problem they would like 
help in solving. American Agriculturist in- 
vites the experience of readers who have 
practical suggestions to offer or who have 
themselves surmounted this difficulty. 





If farmers would only’ stand together 
their demands would be respected and 
their rights assured, is what a New York 
farmer says, in writing about the milk pro- 
ducers for the metropolitan market. This 
is very true, and farmers are beginning ‘to 
realize it. Efforts at co-operation that have 
been properly managed have been gener- 
ally successful, and those which have been 
poorly managed have failed. It is a diffi- 
cult matter to get farmers to organize and 
then to hold them together afterward. If 
those in charge of the organization can 
secure better prices than the individual 
farmers can, and are keen, shrewd business 
men having the confidence of the members, 
their efforts are generally successful. The 
growth of co-operative effort is marked and 
each failure serves to point out the weak 
spots which can be avoided by other organi- 
zations. 





The great lakes and cheap transportation 
continue to exert great power in holding 
rail freights within reasonable bounds. Chi- 
cago, Duluth and one or two other leading 
points at the head of the lakes last year 
shipped 150,000,000 bushels grain and seeds 
for eastern points, diverting just that much 
traffic from the railroads of the middle 
west. Returning vessels carried enormous 
quantities of coal and general merchan- 
dise from Buffalo ard other Lake Erie 
ports to the great northwest for further 
distribution. Every reasonable effort and 
conservative outlay should be made to 
maintain this splendid service. Within the 
past few years western shippers have aiso 
enjoyed excellent facilities in the move- 
ment of grain down the Mississippi river 
to gulf ports. 





Many attempts have been made in this 
country to grow cantaloupe under glass, 
but the outlook for still further experimen- 
tation is not discouraging. This is brought 
out in the article on cantaloupe forcing in 
France by Trof Wm A. Taylor, acting U S 








It is 
careful 


pomologist, printed on another page. 
very suggestive and well worth 
consideration of American growers. 


The Poultry Yard. 


Philadelphia Broilers and Chickens. 


G. A. MCFETRIDGE, PENNSYLVANIA, 








Philadelphia broilers, as the term implies, 
are broilers raised in the vicinity of Phila 
and are mostly bought up by N Y city deal- 
ers, or at least the best of them find their 
way to N Y simply because N Y consumers 
are willing to pay more for good broilers 
than Phila consumers. It is also well 
known that the broilers raised within 30 
miles of Phila are the best to be found. 
They are noted for plumpness, with clear, 
yellow skin. 

It is an interesting sight to visit 12th 
street market, Phila, on either Wednesday 
or Saturday morning at 5 a m and see the 
kind and style of broilers offered for sale. 
In fact any time after 7 p m the night be- 
fore, they can be seen. The breeds most 
desirable are White Plymouth Rock and 
White Wyandot. For small broilers a 
White Leghorn male, crossed on White Ply- 
mouth Rock females will get the finest 14 
Ib broiiers that are put on the market. For 
1% ib broilers either White Wyandots or 
White Rocks cannot be beaten. Being 
white they dress off fine and do not show 
the pin feathers like other color. 

The method of feeding is four times a 
day for the first three weeks, then three 
times a day. At first the feed consists of 
equal parts of bran, brown middlings and 
corn chop, and some No 2 flour to stick the 
mixture together. Put the flour on after 
wetting and mixing, and shake it through 
the feed. It takes 10 days to fatten the 
chicks, and the fatten'ng feed should con- 
sist of four parts corn chop and one part 
bran. Wet and mix and use flour same as 
above. Confine the chicks in close quarters 
while fattening and any which do not 
come up to the standard in 10 days should 
be thrown out where they can range for 
at least two weeks. A healthy chick will 
get very fat in this time. 

Feed light for the first two days. Give 
fresh water every feed, feed only two times 
and give all they can eat. Take away what 
is left as soon as they stop eating. Against 
the wall place coops 18 in square, with slat 
front, with 6 in board run along in front 
to set the feed and water on. Put six 
chicks in each coop. Give plenty of grit; 
crushed flint is best. 

When ready to.,ship, kill and pick dry 
and if enough are ready at once the best 
thing to ship in is a barrel. If small quan- 
tities are shipped use an egg case, butter 
crate or any kind of a box. Broilers are 
very tender and should have a small quan- 
tity of either clean straw or excelsior on 
top and bottom to keep them from chafing. 
Cool thoroughly in ice water before pack- 
ing and in warm weather use crushed ice 
on top, then the excelsior on top the ice. 
Phila broilers can be raised anywhere once 
the trick is learned, yet it will require 
some experience to get them so nice and 
fat that they appear almost like squabs. 
With strong, healthy breeding stock, which 
lay good, fertile eggs, the victory is half 
won. 
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The Silver Campines. 


H. 8. BABCOCK, RHODE ISLAND. 





These are small fowls, about the size of 
Hamburgs, cocks weighing probably about 
4 to 5 Ibs and hens 3 to 4. They are an 
old breed, found in Belgium, and were im- 
ported from that country to the U S a few 
years ago. They are unquestionably re- 
lated to the Silver Penciled Hamburegs, but 
whether they are descended from the Ham- 
burgs or the Hamburgs from the Cam- 
pines, is a mcot point. Like the Hamburgs 
they have blue legs and a blue or white 
beak. They have, unlike the Hamburgs, 
a single comb. Both breeds are prolific 








Yayers—the Campines being claimed by 
some to be the superiors of the Hamburgs. 

The well-known Dorking breeder, Henry 
Hale of N J, at one time took up the Cam- 
pines and spoke very highly of them, as did 
Mr A. E. Blunck of N Y. There was a 
boom predicted for the breed, but it never 
materialized and for a year or two the 
Campines have been Kept in the back- 
ground. Their close resemblance, despite 
certain differences, to the Penciled Ham- 
burgs, has doubtless been the cause of their 
failure to achieve popularity. Nevertheless 
it is true that Campines are remarkably 
prolific layers. 


— —— 


A Large Class in Poultry Culture. 





The special class in poultry culture now 
in session at the R I college of agri and 
mechanic arts is the largest that has taken 
this popular course since it was inaugu- 
rated. As this college is the only state in- 
stitution in the country giving special in- 
struction in poultry keeping, it is necessary 
for persons desiring such training to attend 
this institution. As a result the pupils 
come from all sections, this and former 
classes having members from the following 
states: Me, N H, Vt, Mass, RI, Ct, N Y, 
N J, Pa, Mich, Ill, Ia, Neb and Ont. Every 
class has contained a number of ladies, the 
present one, which numbers 29, having two 
representatives of the fair sex. 

The course is becoming more and more 
popular, as its success is clearly demon- 
strated, and practical poultrymen are drop- 
ping the idea that it is merely theory and 
are taking advantage of it. that they may 
become better equipped for a successful 
career in this broad field. A large percent- 
age of this year’s class are practical poul- 
trymen with experience in both the com- 
mercial and fancy sides of the industry, 
a fact which is very gratifying to the offi- 
cers of the institution, proving as it does 
that the course is appreciated by the class 
of people which it is designed to help. 





Plymouth Rocks are one of the most 
profitable breeds a farmer can keep. A 
flock of pure blood stock, even though not 
bred to the feather for fancy purposes, will 





PRIZE PLYMOUTH ROCK COCKEREL. 


return more profit than common fowls. 
Not only will they lay better and dress 
more pounds, but some of the cockerels 
can be sold for breeding purposes to im- 
prove common flocks. There is also a 
good demand for the pullets. The cockerel 
here shown took second prize at the big ‘99 
Chicago show and was bred by Frank H. 
Hawley of Ohio. 





Food for Turkeys—Old northern corn 
should be the staple food, with an occa- 
sional admixture of oats, which latter 


should be substituted almost wholly when 
laying time approaches, as less fattening. 
New corn should be avoided, as it produces 
tendency to bowel trouble, for the preven- 
tion of which a little ginger’ or pepper 
should be occasionally given, mixed with 
scalded meal or bread crumbs. A lIittle 


PROFIT IN POULTRY 


vegetable food should be given in winter, 
corn being sufficient at seasons when the 
turkeys roam and forage themselves, but 
too fattening to be used alone when there 


is but little exercise.—[Mariana M. Tall- 
man, Kent Co, RL 
Duck Culture—S. S. P., Mass: The best 


authority on this subject is a book entitled 
Duck Culture, by James Rankin, price 25c 
of Orange Judd Co, 





The Webster International dictionary has 


just been received, for which you will please 
accept my sincere thanks. This is an up- 
to-date edition of Webster’s diction- 
ary, and is an addition to any 
library. In fact, it is a library of it- 
self. Such liberality upon the part of the 


publishers of American Agriculturist merits 
a hearty response from its friends through- 
out the U S. Gratefully yours—[W. B. 
Rowe. Island, Ky. 


VICTOR 
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You Want the Best. 
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New Jersey’s Live Agricultural Society. 
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The N. J state board of agri closed its 
most successful meeting at Trenton last 
week. The speakers were well selected, 
while the subjects were well arranged, re- 
flecting great credit upon the enterprising 
secretary, Franklin Dye. Those who ad- 
dressed the convention were Hon James 
Wilson, sec of agri; ex-Gov W. D. Hoard of 
Wis, Prof L. H. Bailey, Cornell univ; James 
E. Rice, N Y, Dr Leonard Pearson, state 
vet Pa: R. R. Seeds, Pa, and Drs E. B. 
Voorhees, J. B. Smith, D. B. Halsted of the 
N J exper sta. 

The following officers were elected for 
one year, except that of sec, whose term is 
five years: Pres, Prof E. B. Voorhees; 
vice-pres, John JI. Cox; sec, Frank- 
lin Dye; treas, William R. Lippincott; ex- 
ecutive com, Henry F. Bodine, Dr J. B. 
Ward, Walter Heritage. A resolution in- 
dorsing the Grout oleo bill was passed and 
telegrams sent to N J senators requesting 
immediate assistance in getting it before 
the senate. Charles Howell Cook, one of 
the most active members, and with large 
dairy intesests, offered a resolution asking 
state aid for the establishment of a short 
coarse in agri at the agri col, stating that 
nothing was being done at this time by 
the col for lack of funds. The present leg- 
islature will be asked for an appropriation. 
It was the general opinion of the conven- 
tion that all electric railroad lines lead- 
ing intq the country should be compelled 
by law to carry freight and other com- 
modities of the farm to and from the cities 
wherever right of way nad been granted 
such companies over public roads. Present 
game laws were discussed. Emmor Rob- 
erts stated that farmers in his neighbor- 
hood practically had no rights even on 
their own property, while the game sea- 
son was open. He said several persons had 
been killed near his farm the’ past few 
years, and that two children had been shot 
this fall, almost within calling distance of 
his house, by the so-called city sports- 
men or loafers, in whose interests it is 
claimed the law had been passed. He 
contended that the law was unfair and 
unjust, and that a new one should be en- 
acted protecting the farmer. Many others 
supported Mr Roberts in his opinion and 
a resolution was passed authorizing the 
board to secure some action in correcting 
this abuse of farmers’ rights. 

The report of Sec Dye was a comprehen- 
sive review of the general agri conditions 
throughout the state. He stated that the 
wheat yieid of N J was about 2,500,000 bu, 
an average of 21 or 22 bu per acre. He 
said former institutes were not well’ at- 
tended and urged famers to take more in- 
terest in this movement. In general, he 
stated, agri is improving in N J by reason 
of scientific work. 

The report of the tuberculosis com 
showed that 8400 cattle had been examined 
since Nov 1, ’99. During the past year 2333 
cattle were examined, out of which 299 were 
condemned, and $7385 paid the owners. A 
resolution was passed to have the law 
amended to prevent the sale at public auc- 
tion of a herd without previous inspection 
by the commission, said inspection to be 
made at request of three citizens in same 
district. 

Secretary Wilson spoke for nearly two 
hours, giving a generai account of the 
work being conducted for American farm- 
ers by the dept of agri. His charge that 
the agricultural colleges and universities 
were not turning out the class of men they 
should, so far as the farmer was con- 
cerned, was a great surprise to those pres- 
ent. He endeavored to prove his assertion 
by stating that he had advertised in vain 
for a soil physjcist and a plant pathologist 


to make special investigations for the 
farmer, but could find none, and was 
obliged to train and educate his own. The 


speaker was loudly applauded at the con- 
clusion of his address. 

The breeding and management of poul- 
try for winter egg production was ably 
handled by James E. Rice of N Y, who car- 
ried his audience without interruption for 
over two hours. The value of fertility and 
the cheapest way to get it, was discussed 
im” a helpful way by R. R. Seeds, a suc- 
cessful and practical farmer of Pa. Ex- 
Gov Howard's paper entitled, The story of 
a cow census, was one of great value, and 
is well worth careful consideration. It will 
‘ appear here later. The data given in his 
address should be carefully studied by 
every person interested in dairying. 

The comparative yield and value of for- 





AMONG THE FARMERS 

















WELL DRILL AT WORK. 


In soft formation this machine will drill 
500 ft a day.—See page 124. 





age crops was discussed by Prof E. B. Voor- 
hees of the exp sta. The lecture was pro- 
fusely illustrated with slides from photo- 
graphs made in the field, and was of great 
interest. His success with alfalfa as a 
forage crop was especially interesting. He 
made five cuttings the past season and 
took over 26 tons of green forage from one 
acre. The lecture by Dr J. B. Smith of the 
exper sta was instructive and interest- 
ing. He showed over 150 pictures, repre- 
senting farm life and markets of the many 
foreign countries visited by him the past 
season. Prof Bailey spoke in his usual at- 
tractive style on Present day tendencies in 
horticulture. His address was greatly ap- 
preciated and will be further noticed by 
us later. The address of the retiring pres- 
ident, Hon D. D. Denise, was of considerable 
length and of much interest. He britfly 
reviewed the general development of agri- 
culture during the past century. He said 
the dairy interests stood first and foremost 
in N J, with the fruits and trucking inter- 
ests second. 


A 


NEW YORK. 


Union Vale, Dutchess Co, Jan 21.—The 
rapidly growing demand for fresh eggs has 
induced Charles C. Waite to buy the J. C. 
Traver farm and go extensively into the 
poultry business. Several farmers sacri- 
ficed thetr apple crop from misrepresenta- 
tions of buyers through Sept and Oct. 
Farmers in general have plenty of hay; it 
sells from $10 to 15 per ton. The past sea- 
son was not favorable for planting fruit 
trees and many will have to be reset. The 
steam sawmills are fast destroying the 
woodland. Thomas Lossing has one at 
work on Priory farm, and Gilbert Denny 
one on the Mary Shelly wood lot. A few 
ice houses have been fitled. Hogs of all 
kinds in good demand. 


Bedford, 
lee harvest 





Westchester Co, Jan 21— 


now in full blast. Many 
farmérs now getting the year’s. sup- 
ply of wood. Apples have rotted badly. 
in many cases they are almost a total loss. 
Choice fruit brings from $2.50 to 3 per bbl. 
Potatoes advancing and now bringing 2 per 
bbl for choice stock. Cattle of alt kinds in 
brisk demand at good prices. Veal calves 
and fresh cows very high. Millers say that 
they are grinding more homegrown corn 
this winter than they have in years before, 
which shows a large increase in feed raised 
on farms. Isaac and Bert Williams are 
running a large dairy this winter, the milk 





It is reported that 
another of the Williams brothers will start 


going to Stamford, Ct. 


another large dairy in the spring on the 
Hallett Marshall farm, one of the largest 
farms in the town, and well fitted for the 
milk business. The Jan meeting of the Bed- 
ford farmers’ club was held at Mt Kisco 
Jan 9. The subject of Poultry was dis- 
cussed, and James E. Rice of Yorktown, 
Westchester Co, well known as an institute 
speaker and an acknowledged authority on 
the poultry business, was the speaker of the 
day. A poultry show was held at the same 
time. 


Ontario, Wayne Co, Jan 22—It has been 
many years since farmers were so much 
behind with their work as in the past sea- 
son. Help’ was very scarce and with an 
unusually large fruit crop to harvest, it 
was impossible for farmers to gather their 
crops in season. Sixty-five carloads of ap- 
ples -were shipped from Lakeside sta. These 
came from between the ridge road and the 
lake. They brought 1 to 1.45 per bbl dur- 
ing the fall, and are now worth 2. Evapor- 
ators generally closed by Christmas, but a 
few have just closed, and must have had 
a successful season, when prices are con- 
sidered. Many were bought at 20c and 25c 
per hundred and sold at 3% to 5c per Ib 
for white stock. Prices are good on all 
farm produce, grain and stock. Beans are 
1.75 to 2.10 per bu. potatoes 40 to 50c, barley 
50 to 60c. Wheat and oats do not seem to 
change much. Pork is 6.75 per 100, cows 30 
to 45. Fodder is very scarce and many 
farmers are reducing their stock. 


Eagle Bridge, Rensselaer Co, Jan 21— 
Jay F. Herrington will let his farm this 
season. It has one of the finest poultry 
houses in this section. Farmers are get- 
ting up wood. Sheep and stock are winter- 
ing well. 


Owego, Tioga Co, Jan 21—Farmers are 
still disposing of their cattle by selling to 
shippers and for beef on account of the 
searcity of fodder. Pressed western hay 
retails at $18 per ton and many are using 
it. Snow has covered the ground since 
Thanksgiving with but a few days’ sleigh- 
ing. Farmers are gathering ice and wood. 
Addison Haner has added another farm of 
200 acres to those he already possesses. 

Somerset, Niagara Co, Jan 21—There is 
about.snow enough to make good sleighing. 
Some are delivering logs at the basket fac- 
tory. A good many apples are being ship- 
ped out. A large chemical cold storage 
house is to be built here in the spring. Cab- 
bage is now being shipped at $10 to 12 per 
ton, a large percentage of crop being held 
by farmers. Wheat brings 70c, barley 55c, 
beans 2, beef 6.50, dressed pork 7, and mut- 
ton in good demand. 


East Fishkill, Dutchess Co, Jan 2i—The 
ice harvest has been a very good one. The 
East Fishkill creamery ice house was filled 
with 12 in ice. There has been no sleigh- 
ing. C. Ketcham has a deharning knife 
and in one week dehorned 74 head. He 
has dehorned over 600 head since getting 
the knife two years ago. 


Byron, Genesee Co, Jan 21—Nearly the 
entire crop of potatoes is still in growers’ 
hands or held by dealers who bought last 
fall and stored them. Until two weeks ago 
the N Y C & H railroad company refused 
to allow refrigerator cars to have false bot- 
toms put in and unless it was done frost 
got in on the bottom of cars. If ordinary 
box cars were lined or stoves put in, the 
company refused to return the lined cars. 
so that shippers were out the lining. These 
causes have operated to almost wholly stop 
shipments. 


Pittstown, Rensselaer Co, Jan 21—The 
first sleighing came Jan 11 and lasted a 
week. Farmers took advantage of it in 
hauling wood and ice. The farmhouse be- 
longing to the Twogood estate and occu- 
pied by Eugene Winter was burned Jan 30. 
It was insured in the Pittstown ins co. 
Hartin. Haviland has rented his farm to 
Patrick Myers. The present tenant, Dexter 
Brust, will move on Henry C. Hayner’s 
farm. The Pittstown fire ins co held its 
annual meeting at Tomhannock, Jan 8. The 
following directors were elected: Jonathan 
Hoag, Nahum Newcomb, William P. Ab- 
bott, George C. Snyder, Henry W. Cush- 
man, Henry Hunter, U. G. Hayner, Charles 
W. Snyder and Jonathan Norton. Jona- 
than Hoag was chosen pres, George C. Sny- 
der vice-pres and Jonathan Norton sec. 


There is but a little hay going to market 














YORK STATE FARMERS 


and. rye straw is nearly all sold. Consider- 


able grain. and feed is being bought and 
prices are high... Potatoes sell slow at $1.50 
to 1.75. Butter and eggs are lower, each 


selling at 25c. Abraham Herrington has 
purchased a wood lot of Orrin Akin and is 
cutting it off. 

Gilboa, Schoharie Co, Jan 21—But very 
little snow here this winter and the roads 


are in fine condition. Winter grain looks 
fine. Olin T. Hinman continues to handle 
potatoes for shipment at 40c delivered on 
car at R R station. Mr Hinman raised 
over 1700 bu on his farm the past season. 
John Polly will move from the Clyde Moore 
farm to E. Dale’s of Rose’s Brook, and 
Mr Moore will occupy his own farm this 
season. Will Moore has rented the Charles 
R. Champlin farm for one year... George W. 
Mabey and E. A. King each had the mis- 
fortune to lose fine dairy cows by the 
breaking of a leg. The co-operative cream- 
ery at So Gilboa paid patrons 30c for but- 
ter fat for Nov. The annual meeting of 
the stockholders of the Kattskill mountain 
creamery will be held on Feb 6. 

Constabie, Franklin Co, Jan 22—There 
has been nearly 60 days of sleighing. Farm- 
ers are getting up fire wood and drawing 
out manure. Cattle ae wintering well. Cows 
are not very plentiful and held at good 
prices. Butter is 20 to 25c, eggs 25c, pota- 
toes 45c. The swamps are so full of water 
that it is difficult to get at much of the 
timber. 

North Norwich, Chenango Co, Jan 2i— 
M. D. Firman has leased his large stock 
farm end will move into a new house which 
he is building. Whitman Follett has pur- 
chased a new silage cutter. We have had 
but little snow, but have good sleighing on 
ice bottom. No ice put up yet. 

Pawling, Dutchess Co, Jan 22—The great- 
est depth of snow that has fallen at any 
time has not exceeded 2 in, and it has re- 
mained on the ground but a short time. 
Excessive freezing and thawing is making 
serious inroads upon meadows, wheat and 
rye as to possibilities for even an average 
crop the coming season. Apples sell from 

2.25 to 2.50 per bbl, potatoes 2, eggs 30c. 
Farmers are securing their usual supply 
of ice, which is of excellent quality and 
from 10 to 12 in thick. Wages paid farm 
laborers for. winter months are from 10 to 
4. Farmers are disposing of all milk pro- 
duced at prices in advance of that of cor- 
responding months of last year. Henry 
Gloyd continues in the management of the 
Duncan Campbell farm for another year. 
This is one of the largest milk producing 
farms in town. 

Moscow, Livingston Co, Jan 22—Wheat is 
looking very well, as is also stock. Dairy 
butter 20c, creamery 25c. Fodder very scarce. 
Hay $18 to 20 per ton, straw 10. 

Easton, Washington Co, Jan 22—The first 
sleighing came Jan 12. Stock came into 
winter quarters in poor condition, but are 
doing well. Cows bring good prices. There 
is little demand for young stock unless fat. 
But little beef and pork are being fed. C. 
Kip is feeding a fine flock of lambs. About 
the usual number of changes will be made 
in the spring. C. Thompson has tought the 
Paul Wilbur farm of 126 acres. John Becker 
has bought the old Cotrel homestead with 
stock, tools and produce, for $10,000. This is 
one of the finest and most productive farms 
in town. Myron Darrow recently sold a 
fine cow to N Y parties for a fancy price. 
John Garrison has a fine herd of Jerseys of 
the St Lambert strain. 

Carmel, Putnam Co, Jan 22—The average 
price producers received for milk from city 
dealers last month was $1.20 per 40 qts. 
New milch cows scarce and high, selling 
readily at 50 each. Hay holding out well 
and most farmers will have enough to carry 
them to pasture next spring. A few farm- 
ers who kept their apples are now realiz- 
ing 2 to 3 per bbl. Potatoes are very scarce 
in this section, few farmers having any for 
sale. Thus far the winter has been very 
mild with no snow of any amount. Farm- 
ers have harvested ice. The large barn on 
the late Peter B. Curry farm, near Jeffer- 
son valley, was destroyed by fire Jan 4, to- 
gether with 48 cows. Not a thing was 
saved; loss $8000 and insurance 4000. Wil- 
liam Tilford has hired the spring steel farm 
Jagain. Charles Bennett will move to the 

lon G. “Iadden farm and Charies Head 
will assume management of the lategSilas 
wAgor farm April 1. An epidemic prevails 





among horses in this section and several 
have died. The Tildin property at Mahopac 
was recently sold to Dewitt Smith of New 
York for 17,500. Thirty years ago the place 
cost 100,000. Much improvement to property 
is noted in this town. 

Stark, Herkimer Co, Jan 21—The severe 
ice storm of a few weeks ago, which nearly 
ruined all orchards, and played havoc in the 
woods, gave farmers an increased amount 
of work clearing up. The milk route to the 
condensed milk factory at Frankfort is 
booming the price for Jan, $1.50 per 100. lbs, 
Fresh milk cows are high anu scarce. bring- 
ing 40 to 50 per head, hay 16 to 18 per ton 
and no great amount for sale at that. The 
P of I store at Deck is doing a fine busi- 
ness and the order seems to be growing 


stronger continually. Butter: 24e per Ib, 
eggs 26c, potatoes 40c, apples 75c per bu, 
oats 30c. The outlook for holders of pota- 


toes is quite encouraging, as there seems 
to be a shortage and a great demand at 
the present time. The local cheese makers 
have disposed of all their 1900 cheese. 


Leroy, Genesee Co, Jan 21—Merchants 
claim that the holiday season was the. best 
in a long time. Farmers had more ready 
money than usual. Apples, beans and. cab- 
bage were fair crops and ~ brought fair 
prices. Some practice ‘planting beans in 
place of oats and corn for feeding and buy 
their corn and oats. About the same. per- 
sons are feeding lambs this winter, but not 
as many héad. There is about hglf the 
usual number Of*cattle béing fed. Hauling 
manure and seeuring the year’s wood is 
the work -in«hand. More cleaning along 
fences than usual, Stock of all kinds look- 
ing well. Ensilage is coming out in good 
Shape and is a grand feed. All kinds of 
stock do wellon it. Butter and eggs are 
not plentiful. 


Savona, Steuben Co, Jan 21—A petition 
has been sent in asking for a free rural de- 
livery route from Savona, running west in- 
to the town of Thurston. Several routes 
are now in operation in this county and are 
giving good satisfaction. D. M. Collier re- 
cently bought six thoroughbred Jerseys of 
F. A. Dowley of Fayetteville. Fodder of all 
kinds scarc2 and high. The Steuben county 
Telephone Co, which has recently been in- 
corporated under the laws of the state, 
has just completed a line connecting the 
villages of Savona and Bath. It is an in- 
dependent company consisting of 25 stock- 
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holders with a capital stock of $2000, with 
shares of 10 each. ‘The stock is owned by 
farmers along the line and business men 
in the two villages. Each stockholder is en- 


titled to the free use of the line. The line 
was comstructed in a substantial manner 
and is giving good service. The metallic 
system is used. Several other independ- 
ent lines, some of which are already built 
and others under process of construction, 
will connect with this. 


Unionville, Orange Co, Jan 22--Ellis Lott, 
who purchased the Charles Tuthill farm re- 
cently, has had his money refunded and now 
Ira Clark of N Y is the owner of the prop- 
erty. Mr Clark will take possession April 
1. There is an English walnut tree on the 
farm of James L. Bennett, which is 25 years 
old, that las borne more or less since it was 
12 years old. It is perfectly hardy and 
healthy and produced over 3 bu fine nuts 
last season. B. J. Hait has put a large 
dam in his meadow in order to make an ice 
pond..Chauncey Martin has rented the Pot- 
ter —_ near Owen's Station for the com- 
ing yea 

Pike, ‘Wyoming Co, Jan 22—The winter 
has not been severe. Frequent snow storms 
have made good sleighing and farmers are 
getting out wood and drawing logs to mill 
for their own use. Farmers are in a bet- 
ter condition financially than for years. All 
kinds of produce sells for fair to extra 
prices. Eggs 25c, potatoes 45c, hay scarce 
and high, butter 22 to 25c. 


Lexington, Greene Co, Jan 22—Farmers 
have improved the sleighing of the last 
week by hauling firewood and saw logs to 
the mill, Some are filiing ice houses with 
very fine ice 8 to 10 in thick. Roads and 
fields everywhere are covered with ice. Mea- 
dows and winter grain will probably suf- 
fer much from ice. The tax gatherer re- 
ports an easy time collecting, money being 
easy. Hay is not very plentiful and all 
will be needed before grass grows. Hay is 
$12 to 14, eggs 20c, butter 20c. 


Kingsbury, Washington Co, Jan 22—A. K. 
Cross, Jr, who ‘moved from this town to 
his farm in Ft Edward last spring, has 
moved back to the old homestead. Apples 
are rotting badly, which causes quite a 
raise in price, and sound apples are very 
scarce. Potatoes seil at 45 to 60c per bu. 
Fresh eggs sell rapidly at 30c, butter at 25 
to 30c, hay $12 to 18 per ton and quite scarce, 
veal calves 6c, pork 7c. 
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Elk Creek, Otsego Co, Jan 21—Fire de- 
stroyed the barn and 11 head of cattle, some 
hogs, hay, straw, wagons, harnesses and 
all farming tools for Carl Roseboom. Neigh- 
bers and friends are helping him quite gen- 
érously. Sleighing is good and farmers are 
drawing logs and wood. Dr Smead of Lo- 
gan will conduct the farmers’ institute at 
Scheneous Jan 25-26. Eggs are worth 2é6c, 
butter 20c, potatoes 45c. ~ 


Jackson, Washington Co, Jan 2iI—A num- 


ber of farms are changing hands. Nearly 
all sales have been low. Samuel Wallace 
has purchased Belle McClellan’s farm of 160 
acres for $4000. The ice harvest has been 
good and nearly all have their houses filled. 
Since the sleighing came, everyone is draw- 
ing logs and wood, also farm produce, Rye 
straw at Cambridge is $12 per ton, potatoes 
1.37% per bbl, eggs 28c, butter 25c, lambs 6c 
and pigs 6c. 

Decreased Canal Tonnage—The figures 


relating to the tonnage of the canals dur- 
ing the past season show a total of 3,345,- 
941 tons carried on all the canals of the 
state, as compared with 3,686,051 tons car- 
ried on all the canals during the season 
of ’99, a total decrease of 340,110 tons. The 
principal articles of the decrease were 
boards and scantlings, wheat, oats, stone, 
lime, clay and iron ore, while there was 
an increase in rye, corn, apples, potatoes, 
ice, phosphate and bituminous coal. 


Earnest Fruit Growers—The western 


N Y hort soc, in session at Rochester this 
week, is recognized as one of the most 
influential organizations of the kind in this 
country. The proceedings of its meetings 
are awaited with great interest by the hor- 
ticultural public. 

Warsaw, Wyoming Co, Jan 21—The an- 
nual meeting of the county agri soc oc- 
curred Jan & Treas Underhill’s report was 
very gratifying to the soc, as it revealed a 
surplus on hand after paying $450 on the 
floating and interest indebtedness. The 
old officers were re-elected as follows: Pres, 
W. W. Smallwood; vice-pres James Raffer- 
ty: sec. B. H. Parke; treas, John Under- 
hill; directors for three years, Francis Mur- 
phy and Mr Gay of Attica; for one year, 
Mrs Whitlock; delegate to state assn of 
county agri societies, S. B- Humphrey, Jr. 
The treas reported total receipts as $3,575.66 
and disbursements 3550.08. 


Stanford, Dutchess Co, Jan 22—The tax 
rate is a little higher than last year and 
wages of farm hands no lower. Not enough 
snow for sleighing, but the ice houses are 
nearly all filled with clean, clear ice. Wal- 
ter Winans has purchased the Edward 
Trip place. R. D. Smith will work the farm 
of Charles Butts. Herbert Knapp will work 
O. K. Smith’s, and Steward Batherick the 
farm of William Knickerbocker. Hay is 
high and scarce. Eggs have been worth 30c 
per doz nearly all winter. Fair weather 
and bare ground has enabled farmers to 
do an unusual amount of work. 


Freehold, Greene Co, Jan 22—It is a prob- 
lem how to carry stock through the win- 
ter. There is a small amount of feed. Hay 
is held at $15. A good deal of grain is be- 
ing brought in. There are some changes in 
real estate. Seven acres were sold from the 
John Story place at $50 per acre to W.. P. 
Tesbrige. Potatoes are 65c per bu. Eggs 
are 22c, good butter 22c. Apples were near- 
ly all sold in the fall. 

Catharine, Schuyler Co, Jan 2i—The 
farmers’ institute held Jan 18-19 was well 
attended and proved to be very interesting 
and instructive. The speakers, Messrs 
Ward, Hardy and Taber, gave as good sat- 
isfaction as any ever sent here. The local 
speakers, Messrs Wager and Hall, gave ex- 
cellent addresses on subjects of interest to 
progressive farmers. The institutes held 
here each year and also the farmers’ read- 
ing course sent out from Cornell university 
are doing very much toward bettering the 
condition of thinking farmers. 


Oneida, Madison Co, Jan 22—One of the 
best local industries of the place is one 
known as the Oneida Dairy Co, doing busi- 
ness on Phelps street. They receive large 
quantities of milk each day from Kenwood 
and surrounding country. The company 


has not been running a year yet; their first 

meeting was held a few days ago when 

the following were elected officers for the 

ensuing year: Pres, H. M. Reynolds; vice- 

pres, W. H. Milspaugh; sec-treas, Clarence 

The directors are H. M. Rey- 
3 


E. Sherman, 


nolds, W. H. Milspaugh, Frank Page, J. A. 
Henderson and C, E. Sherman. Assembly- 
man R. J. Fish has introduced a bill to in- 
corporate the village and town of Oneida 
into a city. It has a population of nearly 
80,000. George Schelter of Rochester has re- 
cently purchased a cockerel of Frank Cha- 
pin which won a prize at the Rochester 
poultry show. Mr Chapin’s fowls are good 
ones. Corn and oats are $1.10 per 100 lbs, 
bran 18.50, middlings 18, hay 14 to 16, pota- 
toes 30 to 35c, eggs 23 to 25c. butter 20 to 
23c, cheese 9 to 10c, lard 8 to 9c, chickens 
je, turkeys 10%c. 


Chautauqua, Chautauqua Co, Jan 22— 
There is 6 in of snow on the ground. Ice 
is quite uneven in thickness, being from 2 
to 5 in thick. This being at the head of 
Chautauqua lake and on two railroads af- 
fords a good location to harvest and ship 


iee. There are four large houses here, each 
being under different management. It will 
require 600 men to fill the houses. Hay is 


$10 per ton, cows coming fresh in spring 
20 to 25, potatoes 50c, apples scarce, eggs 
24c, butter 22c. 


athe State Agri Soc last week elected 
these officers: Pres, J. H. Farrell of Al- 
bany; v ps, F. M. Hexamer of N Y, E. 
B. Long of White Plains, H. S. Ambler 
of Chatham, Philip Keck of Johnstown, P. 
W. Cullinan of Oswego, George S. McCann 
of Elmira, Frank M Parsons of Weeds- 
port, A. E. Brown of Batavia; cor _ sec, 
E. A. Callahan of Albany; rec sec, H. G. 
Breese of Hoosick; treas, Gilbert M. Tuck- 
er of Albany; ex com, Edward Van Al- 
styne -of Kinderhook, J. H. Durkee of 





AMONG. THE FARMERS 


The Milk Problem. 


With the FS M PA. 





Producers around Cobleskill, N Y¥, are 
agitating the subject of building a ship- 
ping station and co-operative creamery. 
Two meetings have been held and a build- 
ing and site committee consisting of Jay 
G. Cross, Warner J. Walker and Stanton 
Osterhout, has been appointed. 

The Canajoharie, N Y, creamery Co has 
issued a new price list for ’01. The aver- 
age price is 97%c p 100 ibs for untested 
milk. 

The consumers’ preserved milk company 
of Ft Plain, N Y, pay for the year ending 
April 1, ’01, $1.05% p 100 lbs for milk. The 
list for next year has not yet been issued. 

New England milk producers shipping to 
Boston have through their union taken fur- 
ther steps to meet the surplus problem. 
At last week’s annual meeting of the N E 
M P U, A. B. Ward of Westboro, Mass, 
was elected president on a “‘no surplus and 
a straight price” platform. 

Our local organization of the FS MPA 
comprises Solsville and Bouckville, milk be- 
ing shipped from both stations. Last spring 
a factory was built at each station. They 


were fully equipped for making cheese and 
successfully operated part of the season, 
so that we are in a position to manufac- 
ture our milk if we choose to do so. At 
present the Mutual milk and cream com- 
pany of N Y is handling our milk at $1.04 
per can of 40 


qts. We talk strongly of 
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TYPICAL FARM IN FAR OFF PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


The property of Capt Alexander Cameron of Churlottetown, P E I, and located at 
Point Prim. The whole island is one big farm, dotted with neat, thrifty looking home- 


steads like the one illustrated. Because of its 


fertile and well-improved_ estates, 


Prince Edward Island has been called the Garden Province of Canada. 


Sandy Hill, F. D. Wood of Batavia, Ros- 
coe C. James Hoosick of Eagle Bridge, 
P. K. Dederick of Albany, Oscar J. Lewis 
of Schodack Center, Henry Van Dresser of 
Cobleskill, William B. Jones of Albany. 


Le Ray, Jefferson Co, Jan 2i—Fine sleigh- 
ing and farmers are drawing wood, hay, 
etc. Myron Lingenfelter and family, who 
have resided on the Philip Stienhilber farm 
for the past seven years, are moving on 
the Jones farm near Point Vivian, Alexan- 
dria. The butter factory at Evans Mills is 
closed and only the winter factory is tak- 
ing in milk now. Butter brings 20 to 22c, 
eggs 22 to 24c, hay $16 to 19, straw 9 to 12. 
L. Helmer, a farmer living near Evans 
Mills, is about to move to town and will 
soon sell all his farming tools, horses, etc, 
at auction. Henry W. Lawton, 75 years 
old, and a lifelong resident, died last month. 
He was a prominent stock dealer during 
war times and for many years afterward. 

Canajoharie, Montgomery Co, Jan 21— 
Dairy cows sell for $18 to 35. Feed is scarce 
and high. The winter has been favorable 
for grass and Winter grain, and the out- 
look for farmers for the coming year is fa- 
vorable. 

Stony Creek, Warren Co, Jan 22—Hay is 
getting very scarce and worth $15 in the 
barn. We have had good sleighing since 
Nov 20, but from Creek Center to the R R 
station, there was none until Jan 12, so that 
large quantities of logs and pulp wood were 
left scattered along the road. Farmers and 
others have been putting up excellent ice 
11 and 12 in thick. Our mail route will 
have rural free delivery after July 1. Many 
farmers are short of water. Apples nearly 
all rotted and ‘none are for sale. Butter 
and eggs very scarce and high. Beef high 
and very few cattle fit to kill, 


opening the factories next spring unless 
we can obtain F S M P A prices for milk. 
If farmers would only stand together their 
demands would be respected and _ their 
rights assured. I trust that this state of 
affairs will soon be brought about by the 
FS M A.—[A. N. Peckham, Madison 
Ca, M2. 

Tioga Co, N Y, milk producers will soon 
be in an independent position. Four com- 
panies have been organized to handle the 
milk and will manufacture it if it cannot 


be sold at a satisfactory rice. As noted 
in last week’s American Agriculturist, a 
company was formed at Apalachin last 


summer and the organization at Owego is 
spoken of elsewhere in this issue. At Tioga 
Center, the Tioga dairy company has been 
organized and incorporated with a capital 
of $3500, with the following directors: J. C. 
Latimer, Frank Smith and W. D. Stetler. 
The Catatonk dairy company at Catatonk 
has a capital of $1000 in shares of $10 each 
The directors are Charles C. Stown, Philip 
J. Caple and Elmer E. Andrews. The com- 
pany has bought the old tannery site and 
leased the Lamele plant. 

The dairymen about Owego, Tioga Co, 
N Y, after several public meetings and a 
personal canvass for subscriptions, have 
decided to build a milk station fully 
equipped for shipping milk or making but- 
ter. On Saturday, Jan 12, articles of in- 
corporation were signed and forwarded to 
Albany. The organization will be known 
as “the Ahwaga dairy company,” with a 
capital of $5000, divided into 500 shares of 
10 each instead of 4000. as stated in last 
week’s issue of American Agriculturist. Be- 
tween 60 and 70 stockholders have already 
subscribed for about 4000 with promises of 
more @f necessary. The directors are A. P. 
Bodle pres, J. R. Walker sec, H. W. Bur- 








lington, treas, B::J. Jenks and-H. L. Good- 
rich. The directors are considering the 
question of a site and building. The Lehigh 
railroad has offered to lease a very desir- 
able site at a nominal price, and others are 
in contemplation. 

I have been watehing with much interest 
the doings of the Mutual Milk and Cream 
Co. They offer to build and equip 10 
creameries on the line of the consolidated 
road, receive the milk and care for it, doing 
all of the work and furnishing everything, 
paying for it promptly and agreeing to 
take no more than lic p can of 40 qts com- 
mission. Some of the farmers think it 
ought to be done for 10c. I am one of that 
number and I urge the farmers to stand 
together and insist upon their ‘obligating 
themselves to do it for the commission of 
10c p can. I am sure the farmers can do 
as well as they by erecting co-operative 
creameries and running stations. There 
are parties at the present time who make 
it a business to erect these plants for the 
farmers and equip them with the most ap- 
proved marking for handling milk. More 
than 70 have been erected in N Y and Pa 
by one firm. These co-operative plants I 
learn are proving a decided success and 
perhaps they will be the solution of the 
difficult milk problem.—[E. G. Seeley, Rox- 
bury, Ct. . 

The Afton Dairy Co, ltd, has been or- 
ganized by members of the Afton (N Y) 
section of the F S M P A and has bought 
the Nickerson & Church creamery and 

- shipping. station at that place. It has a 
capital of $5000 divided: into 200 shares of 
25 each. There are about 60 members of 
the local section and 75 stockholders, who 
have about 750 cows. Not all the members 
are stockholders and a few more dairymen 
who will come in will bring the total num- 
ber of cows up to between 800 and 900. I. 
W. Seely has been to N Y to arrange for 
the sale of milk there. The surplus milk 
will be made into butter or other products. 
The directors of the company are . 
Seely, Charles Guy, M. J. Morgan, H. B. 


Dutton, P. M. Shaw, Charles Fisher, Fred | 


Buck, Ralsa Johnston and B. A. Bassett. 


Last fall the farmers of New Milford, 
Pa, and vicinity built a fine creamery on 
the site where one burned in the spring. 
That one was not: co-operative. They are 
now making arrangements to fill the ice 
house. The creamery will.soon be in full 
operation. Milk producers are much dis- 
satisfied with the price of milk. 


The Bridgewater, N Y, section of the F § 
M P A is not in a very thrifty condition. 
It has 18 members as against 38 a year ago. 
In the summer of ’99 they built a creamery 
and soon after sold the milk to a dealer 
and shipper at exchange price until about 
Mar 10, when it was sold to the Empire 
cheese co, who gave a little better than 
exchange ‘price. This contract expires 
April 1. Thé plant, which was situated at 
So Edmeston, was burned in the fall past. 
We got the Oct advance but not F § M 
P A prices. We are now looking for a 
buyer for our milk as we do not want to 
run the creamery ourselves, but wish to 
rent it to the buyer.—[W. E. Foote. 

At New York, the exchange price re- 
mains unchanged at 3c p qt and surplus 
west of the Hudson $1.49 p can of 40 qts. 

Receipts by rail and other sources, in- 
cluding bottled milk; at the various dis- 
tributing points in New York city, in 40-qt 
cans, for the week ending Jan 19, were as 
follows: 

Milk Cream Cond 





milk. 

ik iin skies eseduns 29,639 956 188 
D, Lack and W ....... 26,700 550 — 
COE is. c25 sca ewih ance 26,257 . 1,210 — 
N Y Cent (long haul) .. 17,402 460 _ 
N Y Cent (Harlem) 10,754 140 330 
Susquehanna ........... 13,703 202 137 
Bo ee ee ere 9,903 406 721 
Wew HAVER. 2... cccccvcces 7,598 aa — 
Lehigh Valley .........- 12,875 306 — 
Ramsdell line .......... 5,950 110 — 
Other sources ....esee8. 5,150 120 — 
Total receipts ........ 165,931 4,460 1,376 
Daily average ........ 23,705 637 196 
rs eee 164,391 4,217 1,376 


Revised official estimates show that the 
Lackawanna carried during Dec 85,286 cans 
and 379,107 gal milk and 2644 cans cream. 

Unseasonably mild weather and the open- 
ing of new territory has brought liberal 
shipments of milk into N Y city and the 
wholesale dealers claim the surplus is 


somewhat burdensome, Factories in many 


MILK--HOPS 


instances have found it necessary to tem- 
porarily reduce prices. It is also intimated 
by. a leading: director of the exchange that 
a further reduction of the exchange price 
would probably follow. A spell of sharp 
winter weather, however, would materially 
change ‘the situation. 





Our Hop Growers’ Exchange. 


The World’s Hop Crop. 

The German hop growers’ soc sends to 
American Agriculturist the following offi- 
cial estimate of the agri ministry of Berlin 
of the world’s hop crop for ’00 and ’99: 
ESTIMATED WORLD’S CROP IN BALES OF 180 LBs. 





1900 1899. 

NN ox 6:60. 5000 96a ad cae 305,555 336,000 
Austria-Hungary ......... 122,000 160,000 
1 REED Re AR ee 18,305 27,475 
Belgium and Holland...... 30,555 61,000 
BE 25 50 hs 69h Sa Ga aee de 42,800 42,800 
BN in a nba kadai ds seabene 244,000 404,000 
pO rrr te eee 244,000 330,000 
SER nba d dc.0 oo ec5000s on 9,170 9,170 

OO ES ik exami Geek eoare 1,016,385 1,370,445 


As compared with the English estimate, 
published in our issue of Oct 13, this is con- 
siderably higher for England and America, 
but the figures differ little for the other 
countries. Our own estimate. of the 
American crop, as published in the 
issue of Sept 22, was 198,000 bales for ’00 and 
240,000 for *99. The estimate of our German 
correspondent, C. Beckenhaupt, published 
Oct 6. while differing considerably as to 
several of the hop producing countries, was 
nearly the same in the aggregate. 

Hop Notes. 


The hop business of this county is now 
to @ great extent in the hands of a class 
of men who care nothing for the grower; 
indeed they are willing to slaughter the 
grower every time by bearing the market 
to meet short sales which were made in 
order to alniost steal trade from one an- 
other or get advantage over a competitor. 
I have been growing hops for over 35. years 
and have seen some ups and downs in the 
business, but the past seven years taken 
together have been the most trying and un- 
profitable. Some growers have lost.their 
farms entirely, others have them heavily 
mortgaged and will lose them unless relief 
comes soon. I firmly believe, however, that 
with the increased manufacture and con- 
sumption of malt liquors in this country 
relief would come, were it not for the 
character and class of men who now vir- 
tually control the hop business of the coun- 
try.—[Subscriber, Franklin Co, N Y. 

The editors of American Agriculturist are 
certainly worthy of a great deal of good 
will from the farmers of this county. for 
their truthful and reliable crop reports. 
When the farmers know what the supply 
and demand is, they can judge approxi- 


_mately as to the market value of their prod- 


ucts. American Agriculturist’s reports as 
to hops this last year especially.ought to 
have been of great value to growers. It 
took but little addition and subtraction to 
see that there is a great shortage. Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist has wisely kept from ad- 
vising growers to hold for a certain price, 
but left this to their individual judgment. 
Some think it ought to have gone a step 
farther and advised them as to a price to 
ask. I hope the farmers will fully appre- 
ciate its painstaking efforts to publish the 
world’s crops, by a large addition to its 
subscription list.—[Augustus Parsons, Scho- 


harie Co, N Y 
New York. 


OtTsEGO Co—Decatur: I know of no hops 
in growers’ hands in this township, and of 
but one lot in the town of Worcester. They 
have been bought up at 12% to 18c. Many 
old yards are nearly run out and will be 
plowed up in the spring.—[J. F. 

SCHOHAFIE Co—This is one of the great 
hop growing counties. The crop was fairly 
good, of fine quality and is mostly disposed 
of at 15 to better than 20c. Dealers are 
willing takers “of any stray lots offered, of 
which there are but few left in growers’ 
hands.—[K. 

MapDIsON Co—Madison: More _ business 
has been transacted within 10 days than 
before in a month. Several lots have 
changed hands at prices ranging from 15 to 
to 16%c. Probably not more than 400 bales 
left in growers’ hands in this town. A can- 
vass taken of the county gave 1475 bales 
on Jan 10. Deduct 20% now and it would 
give a fair estimate of hops in producers’ 
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possession. There are no old hops fn this 
town, a circumstance which has not been 
known before in over 30 years.—[L. R. B. 

SCHOHARIE Co—Cobleskill: Market - last 
week showed decided firmness. Many sales 
at 16 to lic, and but few growths left in 
farmers’ hands. Prospects are that hops 
will go to 20c in the country in a short 
time, even if exporters keep out of the mar- 
ket. Sales are all made to brewers’ agents. 

MapIson Co—Bouckville: H. J. Stringer 
sold his large lot at lic,-and J. N. Tooke 
his at 16%c. Christopher Lollman has 78 
bales and refused an offer of 16 2-3c. While 
the sales at present are moderate, the con- 
dition of the market shows an advancing 
tendency and most holders are firm. 

The domestic receipts and exports and 
imports (foreign) of hops in bales at N Y 
compare thus: 

Week Cor Since 


¢ Same 
endin week Septl time 
Jan | last yr last yz 


Domestic receipts, 1,574 . 6,183 99,692 55,609 
Exports to Europe, 1,155 3,024 61.780 23,311 
Imports to Europe, 606 211 3,650 2,871 

At New York, business is improving very 
slowly, although the firm tone remains un- 
changed in spite of continued dullness, Con- 
sumers are buying but little, most of the 
trading being confined to dealers. Owing to 
receipts being much heavier than last year, 
consumers have mistrusted repurts as to 
size of the crop and held off buying, but 
the rush now being over a change is icoked 
for. Buyers in the country are active in 
their efforts to secure the remaining lots in 
growers’ hands, but too great difference of 
opinion between holders and dealers pre- 
vents much business. 

Quotations at N Y are unchanged as fol- 
lows: N Y state crop of ’00, choice 20@22c 
p lb, prime 18@20c, medium 16@18c, Pacific 
coast, choice 19@21c, prime 17@19c, crop ’99, 
N Y state and Pacific coast 12@16c, crop ’'98 
5@9c, olds 2@6c, German crop ’99 35@42c. 





Pennsylvania Grange Notes. 

Cambria Co has 21 live granges, 15 of 
which, Nos 1115 to 1129, were organ- 
ized by State Secretary J. T. Ailman six 
years ago, from lodges of the farmers’: al- 
liance. These granges have been well in- 
structed by competent depyties and are 
doing fine work. Each grange receives at 
least one official visit during the year from 
a representative of the state grange. The 
deputy for this year is Frank Westrick. 
The Cambria Co Patrons’ fire insurance 
company is doing good work, making a big 
saving to the insured. 


Tobacco Notes. 


New YorK—Tobacco mostly bought in 
Wayne Co at. 7 to 10c in bdl and wind- 
whipped at 3 to 4c. Several lots of old to- 
bacco yet unsold. The acreage will not be 
increased much this year, as it is consid- 
ered other lines of farming pay better. 
Dairying is becoming more popular, which 
results in raising corn. Then a consider- 
able acreage of sugar beets was raised 
last year. Some of the tobacco-growing 
towns are Butler, with about 260 a, Savan- 
nah 50, Galena 40, Huron, Walcott and 
others. 


Tohacco Grops 
By an expenditure of $3.75 the 


yield of Tobacco was increased in 
value $71.20 per acre, by the useof 


* Nitrate of Sodas 
Free information to be had by ad- 
dressing John A. Myers 12-C John 
St.,New York. Nitrate for sale by 
fertilizer dealers everywhere. 
Write at once for List of Dealers. 





















You can't afford to Farm 
without a l.ow-Down, Broad 
Tire, Flat Platform, Short- 
Turning Farm 

Truck, any more 
than you can afford 
to cradle your grain 
and you can’t af- 
ford to buy any 
wagen until’ you 
have seen our latest catalog 
It is full of information, 
Wagon free for 8953 T. 

FARMER’S HANDY WAG. 
ON CO., SAGINAW, MICH. 


W/Z 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 


Mill Village, Erie Co, Jan 21—The scarc- 
ity of hay keeps the engine busy, cutting 
cornstalks. Cattle are not looking as well 
as usual.. Short pastures in the fall is the 
cause. There was much fall plowing. Ap- 
ples are very scarce; nearly all have rot- 
ted. Forests nearly all cut down. Seven 
or eight families in this neighborhood have 
to buy their wood. Fresh cows are scarce, 
The winter has been very mild so far. 
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Wheat is in spiendid condition, Butter 24c, 
eggs 25c. 
Agri Assn Elects—The Agri Assn of 


Cumberland Co, at its annual meeting Jan 
8, elected the following board of directors: 
Chas H. Mullin, C. C. Kutz, Herman Berg, 
Jr, John S. Davidson, Geo W. Rhinesmith, 
John R. Miller, F. C. Bosler, John Ward, 
W. H. Stonesifer, John D. Meck and Jo- 
seph A. Woodburn. The board organized 
as follows: Pres, Chas H. Mullin; vice 
pres, John R. Miller; sec, W. H. McCrea; 
treas, John Stock. The 57th annual ar 
bition will be held at Carlisle, Sept 24-2 


Meeting of Farmers and Seseeee—A 
meeting of the Potter Co farmers and 
breeders’ assn was held at Roulette Jan 
14-15.. The program included: Value, care 
and application of farm manure, L. W. 
Lighty; Feeding and management of dairy 
cattle, Enos H. Hess; Silo and ensilage, R. 
J. Weld; Culture and feeding of the corn 
crop, L. W. Lighty;. Conservation of soil 
moisture, Enos H. Hess; Profitable poultry 
raising, R. J. Weld; What shall we do for 
plant food? L. W. Lighty; The best crop 
for Potter Co, Milo Lyman; Description 
and care of farm horse, R. J. Weld; The 
best dairy cow, B. A. Green; Question box, 
B. B. Reed; Farm butter making, L. W. 
Lighty; Farm gardening, H. E. Tauscher; 
How and when to plow, L. W. Lighty; 
General care of sheep, B. B. Reed; Care of 
cows, Eber Card; Good roads, Michael Sul- 
livan; Potato culture, Otis Weimer; Buck- 
wheat on the farm, C. W. Fisher; Oats on 
the farm, Hiram Cornell; Winter dairying 
vs summer dairying, F. J. Lent; Breed and 
care of farm hog, J. M. Lyman; Timothy 
vs clover, Milo Lyman; Rotation of crops, 
B. A. Mattesoh; Crimson clover, William 
Chaple. 

Cranberry Growers’ Meeting—The an- 
nual meeting of the American cranberry 
growers’ assn will be held at the Brigham 
House, Phila, Jan 29. Profs Voorhees and 
Smith of the N J exper sta promise to be 
present and talk upon soils and insects 
relating to cranberries. In addition to the 
subject of varieties, rot, harvesting, time 
of picking, fertilizers and frost prevention 
will be discussed. The sec is A. J. Rider, 
3148 Mantau Axe, Phila, Pa. 

Lake Pleasant, Erie Co, Jan 
farmers have got to buy hay. 
City hay has brought from $14 to 20 per 
ton and it is worth from 10 to 1z at the 
barn. Eggs are worth 25c per doz at the 
door, butter 22c per lb, new milch cows 
$45 to 50 per head, horses all prices, ac- 
cording to quality. Free rural mail deliv- 
ery will be in operation soon. 


Hartstown, Crawford Co, Jan 21—But 
little snow. Weather has been good for 
outdoor work. Wheat looking fairly well. 
The interest in silos almost amounts to a 
craze arfd the danger is many cheap, poor- 
ly constructed ones will be built. Much 
interest is manifested in farmers’ insti- 
tutes. On account of high prices of coal, 
more wood is being used for fuel. J. S. 
Patton has bought the Randolph farm at 
$16 per acre. Eggs 24c, butter 20c, corn 
22c per bu of ears, oats 30c. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Deckertown, Sussex Co, Jan 21—A ren- 


dering works are to be established near this 
town. John L. D. Eager of Montgomery, 
N Y, is interested in organizing the com- 
pany, and operations will be started as soon 
as a suitable site is selected. The concern 
will prepare hides, skins, bone and tallow 
and manufacture a special fertilizer for 
peach trees. The local stockholders are 
Hon Jacob Swartwout, D. S. Gable and J. 
J. Wickham, each of whom have taken 
$2009 worth of stock. Benj H. Smith, Jr, 
has on exhibition the model of a new loco- 
mobile which he has built. It has many 
novel features and has developed a high 
rate of speed. At the public sale of cows 
and real estate by Frank .Medaugh, cows 
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brought very satisfactory prices. The sale 
of the buildings’ and land attached was in- 
definitely postponed, as only $985. was of- 
fered. 

Free Mail Delivery Wanted—The ques- 
tion of rural free mail delivery is being 
agitated in several of the townships. of 
Gloucester Co, and it is probable that sev- 
eral of the farming centers will shortly 
have rural delivery. In some places ex- 
pressions are heard unfavorable to the 
free delivery, from the standpoint that the 
service will not be as good, because there 
would likely be only one delivery a day. 
Petitions, however, are being prepared, 
to be forwarded to the postoffice authori- 
ties, requesting the free delivery in several 
suburban communities, 





Low Wheel Farm Wagon—An Ohio 
“Tenderfoot” wishes to know of the expe- 
rience of American Agriculturist readers 
in the use of a one-horse farm wagon with 
low steel wheels and broad ties for draw- 
ing grain and fodder from the fields. The 
convenience of loading and unloading so 
low a wagon is certainly apparent, but will 
the draft for one horse be increased enough 
to make the change inadvisable? 


Cultivating Cotton Weekly gives better 
results than cultivating every two weeks. 











Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 80,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


a a a 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable in 

th At a Very s cost one can advertise poul- 
try, 3 and live stock of all kinds, seeds, fruits and 
vegetable es, ue or situations wanted, In fact, anything 
o sell 

THE aDeees must be counted as part of the adver- 
tisement, and each initial, or a numbem counts as one 
word. Cash Must accompany each order, and advertise- 
ments must have address on, as we cannot forward re- 
plies sent to this oilice. 

COPY mast . received Friday to guarantee insertion 
in issue of t following week. Advertisements of 

FARMS FOR SALE will a, pe acoouted at the above 
rates, but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty 
cents per line each insertion, a go on another page. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind will 
be allowed under this head, thus making a small adv as 
noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the ‘‘Farmers’ Exchange’ 
only ‘ive cents a word each insertion. 

Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 








advertising is 








AMONG THE FARMERS 


SEEDS. AND NURSERY STOCK, 


K ANSAS corn wins. Topeka commercial club gets 
A ——— prize at the Paris exposition, “Free sample 
and. circ’ we, on application. Address... HUMBOLDT 
GRAIN SHANG, Humboldt, Kan. 


ILLIONS of fine strawberry plants, 68 best varieties; 
raspberries, blackberries, currants, grapes. Descrip- 
tive catalog free, send for it to-day, D. BRANDT, Box 


6, Bremen, 0. 


\REES ye: oer apple, pear and plum, Ile each. 
Send _to G. ONE'S wholesale nurseries. Dans- 
ville, N Y, for Fd. yor Secure varieties now, pay 
in spring. 
ERRARD’S seed _ potatoes and early seeds, 
for the farm and garden from first hands. “I'ry 
catalog fre. THE GEO W. P. JERRARD co, 
bou, fe. 
JORTY varieties Aroostook 
Small orders or car lots. 
REED, Fort Fairfield, Me. 
NION seed. Lake Co 
Buy_ direct and save 
Painesville, 


potato onion sets, 
$11.00; £ 








everything 
them; 
Cari- 





seed potatoes; price low. 
Send for catalog. P. H 








guaranteed. 


“Yellow Globe, 
W. SPALLER, 


money. A, 








pure seed, ~ $4.00 bushel, 3 bush- 








els 0; £ o b cars, SEYMOUR BIGELOW, Mid- 
dlepert, N Y. 

BED tato catalog, oats, corn and ultry. SMITH 
S‘vorstet. POTATO WARM, Manchester, NY.” a CB 
S1L0s and seed corn for sale at right prices. AMERI- 

CAN FARM CO, Buffalo, N Y. 
LIVE STOCK. 
R SALE—A pair of young bay roadsters. Will ex- 


change tor young fresh milch cows or springers. For 
peganans, address) JOHN VU. FRANTZ, Seneca Falls, 








M. MAGIE COMPANY, Oxford, O, headquarters 
e Magie Poland-Chinas; fountain head; established 
sixty years; oldest firm, _largest_ shippers, b best , hogs, 
— oe Chester Whites, both sexes, 








s; Scotch Collie dogs. ARCHIE C, ROPER 
Charlestown, W_ 4 Va. A ES De INE TT ais 
VOR SALE—Three cows, two giving milk. For par- 

ticulars, write W. H. ROE, _ Lowman, N Y. “ 
ANTED—Biue roan mare. VY. BASSAGE, Wal- 
worth, N Y. 


“ANGORA « goats. HORACE A, FIELD, Wellsboro, Pa. 
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COMMISSION MERCHA NTS. 


LDEST commission house in Ne w York; 
1838. Butter, et pest » pou uitry, dressed 
calves, > ym. ete. E. D. Woop ARD, 302 Greenwich 


D Sts & CO, commission merchants. Fruits, 
e produce, eggs, poultry and calves. Seppeneanas 
sehcited. 326 W ashington street, New York. 


W ANTED—Live wild rabbit Any 
N _ oe E. B. WOODW ARD, 302 


established 








~ number, ship 


Greenwich St, 














rin hog calves, poultry, hay and _ produce. 
GIBBS & BRO, 308 N Front St, Philadelphia. 

OULTRY, Cres, apples, otatoes; highest prices. 

T. J. HOOV R, Philadelphia. 

ANTED—Live and dressed broilers; daily returns. 
M. L. DELHAY, Ridgefield, N J. 





AGENTS WANTED. 


we pay $18 a week and expenses to men with rig 
introduce our Poultry Compound. JAVELLE tira 
CO, Dept 18, Parsons, Kan, 

ANTED—An experienced agricultural salesman with 
portunity 4 4, tiatine. AMERICAN FARM 








EGGS AND POULTRY. 


I MPROVE your poultry, or start right with our stock 
of prize-winning Langshans, Minorcas, Brahmas, Leg- 
hor Plymouth Rocks, Pekin and Indian Runner ducks. 
Our four hundred acre island has largest poultry houses, 

—_ equipment and responsible qjrnership. Grand stock 
and be i liveable prices, interesting catalog free. PIC- 
TOD ISLAND, Clayton,’ N Y. 


pvuLTey paper, illustrated, 20 pages, 25 cents per 
year. Four months’ trial 10 cents. Sample free, 6!- 
page —", — Book free to yearly subscribers. 











ook alon cents Catalog of poultry books free. 
POU LTRY. ’ DVOCATE, Syracuse, N Y. 
Oy ~ stock for sale, White Wyandots, Piymouth 
Rocks, Brahmas, Cochins, Leghorns, turkeys, geese. 


ineks and guineas. Catalog free. PINE TREE FAKM, 
Tiox M, Jamesburg, N J. can 
5 Ot LBS Crushed Oyster Shells for poultry, $2.50. 
Washed, screened and sacked, free from dirt. 
} PuprgR SPATE BROODER CO, Box E 5, Hall's Cor- 
ners 
N ANORDALE FARM—Barred_ Rocks, Rose Comb 
4 Brown Leghorns, White a i eggs, $1 set, 
hundred $5. JOE F. CHARLES, Mountville, Pa. 
UFF Wyandots, Buff Rocks, bred from Boston and 
New York winners; 100 cockerels, 100 hens, ul- 











lets, cheap. Circulars, FIELD, Somers, Ct. 
NE trio Brogze turkeys, six do White Plymouth 
Light Brahmas, five, seven, eight 


Rocks, five do 
collars trio. J. A. R¢ IBERTS, Malvern, Pa. 

Ure Plymouth Rocks. zee winners at the a 

shows. Good breeders $2.00 each, $5.00 trio, 
JAMES H. CORWITH, Water Mill, Y. 


90 varieties Poultry, Eggs, Pigeons and Hares, all de- 
scribed in colored 60-page book and mailed for 10c. 
J. A. BERGEY, Telford, Pa. 
. i Rock cockerels, ng Dorset od Car- 
n No 3 seed poten, $2.50 per bbl. MERTON 
PHELPS. "Castile, 
HOROUGHBRED ) Brown Leghorns and White Ply- 
mouth Rock cockerels, $1.00 each, W. BUNTING, 
Kishopville, Md. E 
ARRED Rock, Black Minorca cockerels, $1.59 to ": 
8 varieties ; catalog free. MODEL POULTRY. PARAL 
Rahway, N J 
UFF Lechorn Cockerels, 
any. GILBERT LEFEVRE, Water Mill, 

















from_ prize-winning stock, 
Long Isl- 


hted egg record. CYPHERS 
8 Park place, New York. 


HITE Wyandots, eces per hundred $1; circular free. 
ROUND TOP POULTRY YARDS, Cairo, N_ Y¥. 
UFF Plymouth _ Rocks. “the comin chicken.”” 
GREENDALE KENNEL, Kensington, b. 
50 “Barred Rocks. Brown Leghorns, cheap. >, NELSON 
BROS, London, Pa. 


and 
rs ‘“*Eges-Kum”’ copvri 
INCUBA TOR COMPANY. 





























op. 
COMPANY. Buffalo, 
E pay $5 a day and expenses to men with rigs 
introduce Poultry Compound. IN TERNATIONAL 


MiG CO, Parsons, ] Kan. ta 
DOGS AND PET STOCK. 
GREENDALE 





Dees hunt coon, ank. bear, squirrel, 
KENNEL, Kensington, 0. 





Belgian 


1GH_ grade hares, Write EUREKA RAB- 
} -GITR Yr, Oil City, Te 8 ‘ 
JERRETS, all kinds; price low. CHAS, PHELPS, 
Nova, 0. 





HELP WANTED. 


y ANTED—Man and wife to work on 
Must be good milkers, steady and 
mended. Address, stating wages expected, 
GROVE STOCK FARM, Antwerp, N Y. 
W AdtTED— Manager and foreman looking for better 
openings. Write RURAL AGENCY, Durham, N H. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


I ADIES, do you ever get tired washing dishes? Our 
4dish dryers save half the time and labor; sent by ex- 


farm by year. 
well reeom- 
LOCUST 














press for $1; dissatisfied: send for 





your money back if 
circular. 8. R. DIVINE & SON, Loch Sheldrake, Sul- 
livan Co, N_ Y. 
ARGE farm near New York; every convenience for 


butter or milk. Want up-to-date partner with money 
or cows. Market near for everything. Address HYDE 
‘Townsend Building, New York. 


}D AV |. Highest cash prices paid. Send for 





AW furs wanted. 





uotations. EDWIN G. BAKER, 104 South Water 
Bt, *rovidence, R I. 
F a milkman uses tickets at all, he should use the 


fpcme (good once only). H. A. BLAKESLEE, Hart- 


ford 
G ITUATION wanted: experienced florist and rose grow- 
er. JOSEPH CLOSE, 1121 Jackson St, Defiance, O. 


TANDING timber on 150 acres: oaks, poplar, ame 
mile from railroad. 1 SAML ADY, Sharon, Md 


en Than All Others Put 
Together. 


F. W. Bent, Mgr Locust Grove Stock 
Farm, writes: Antwerp, N Y, Jan 14, 1901. 
“IT advertised Berkshire pigs last fall in 
four different agricultural papers and got 
better results from one insertion in Farm- 
ers’ Exchange column than from ali the 
others put together.” 




















Growing Cuban Seedleaf in the Valley. 


Great progress has been made in develop- 
ing a Connecticut tobacco with the merits 
of the Cuban article, by Mr G., B. Barnes 
at Warehouse Point, Ct. Mr Barnes also 
has a tobacco farm at Hatfield, Mass, and 
for several years he has been experiment- 
ing there with tobacco grown from seed 
brought from the Vuelta Abajo district in 
Cuba. He holds that this secures the tex- 
ture and the flavor of the original and that 
it must be choicer than any leaf grown 
in the shade. Sunshine is an essential ele- 
ment in the perfecting of the plant. 

In 1890, Mr Barnes began the practice of 
plucking the leaves as soon as they were 
ripe and stringing them on wire. In ’98 
he began cultivating in quantity and it 
was Officially certified that it took from 
200 to 300 leaves of his crop of that year 
to make'l lb. In 1900, Mr Barnes started 
2 a very early so that on June 27 they had 
plants nearly 2 ft high. On that day a 
severe hail storm entirely destroyed the 
crop. As soon afterward as possible he 
had every stalk cut off close to the ground 
and a new crop came up from the suckers 
and ripened, so that from the 2 a he gath- 
ered 5322 Ibs of leaf, of which about one- 
half is fine wrapper and all of choice flavor. 
Mr Barnes considers warm, sunny weather 
essential to the best development of this 
variety, and the weather was particularly 
fitted to its growth last summer and fall. 
His plan is to set plants early, 1 ft apart, 
let the top suckers grow, and top them 
just like the main stem, and in this way 
he figures that he gets 30 or 40 leaves to 
the stalk instead of 15 or 20. 

The 1900 crop has been through’a forced 
sweat and Mr Barnes says that experts 
have told him that they consider it would 
readily pass for imported if baled in Cu- 
ban style. It is estimated that 2 or 3 Ibs 
of the finest wrappers would cover 1000 
cigars. Its flavor is supposed to put it 
ahead of Sumatra, whose especial claim to 
popularity is based in its looks and fine- 
ness. 





a 


Tobacco Seed and the Seed Bed. 


DR 8S. E. HAMPTON, TRIMBLE CO, KY. 





Too little attention is paid to farm seeds, 
especially tobacco seed. Almost every year 
we hear the same old tale, “‘“My plants are 
a failure and I want to buy a plant bed.” 
The thrifty tobacco grower always has 
one or more beds of good plants more than 
he needs and finds ready sale for them, but 
not until after he has set his own crop. 
Good seed are essential to good plants. 
Without good plants it is impossible to 
grow a good crop of tobacco. Test your 
seed by placing 100 on moist, raw cotton. 
Note the time they begin to sprout. If you 
keep them in a warm room and they fail 
to sprout in 10 or 12 days at most, burn 
them and get a fresh supply. I require at 
least 90 per cent to germinate in 10 days. 
Even if all sprout and 50 per cent are 
“puny,” I discard the whcle lot. This is the 
first step in growing tobacco and a most 
important one. 

The seed bed should be very rich in pot- 
ash, and if you have brush, logs or trash, 
burn plenty on each bed. First dig or plow 
the bed to not less than 12 in. Old tobacco 
stalks are excellent for burning a bed. But 
when the bed is well dug up, put on your 
fuel and don’t be afraid of ‘‘baking’”’ t he 
ground. You are not likely to do it. As 
soon as the fire is out rake off the coals 
and then dig the ashes into the ground 
not more than 6 in. Be sure the soil is 
thoroughly pulverized. Apply a liberal 
coating of a standard fertilizer. Pure, well- 
dried and pulverized hen manure cannot be 
beat. Sow the seed in ashes or dry dirt, a 
teaspoonful of seed on each 20 ft of-a 9-ft 
wide bed. Do not sow more or plants will 
be too thick, consequently “puny.” 

A bed 9x20 ft will set two acres at least 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


The Most Approved Method of marking 


cattle, sheep and swine for positive identi- 
fication is by use of Dana’s white metallic 
ear labels, as years of successful use by 
thousands of the best breeders and farm- 
ers and over 40 recording associations has 
thoroughly proven. The owner’s name or 
address and consecutive numbers appear 
on the Dana labels; their application is 
easy, their permanence assured. For sam- 
ple, or agency, write to C. H. Dana, West 
Lebanon, N H. 











TOBACCO 


at the first sitting and as much more at 
next sitting, which should complete the 
crop. Now place.12-inch boards around bed 
and throw the dirt up against them until 
you have a 12-inch ditch all around them. 
This ditch will prevent moles from burrow- 
ing under the plants. Then stretch wires 
lengthwise and crosswise, 3 ft apart, and 
over them good tobacco canvas. Sow seed 
in Feb or March. 


The Cigar Leaf Crop of 1900. 


The crop of cigar leaf tobacco, raised last 
year hardly comes up to the expectations 
of growers or others interested in the to- 
bacco trade. Storms in Avg and Sept did 
more or less injury in several states, drouth 
caused a short growth and as crops have 
been taken off the poles the tobacco is 
found to be of light weight. 

LAST YEAR’S CIGAR LEAF CROP. 








Acres Lbs p 4 ‘Cs(850 ibs 

Wisconsin ...... 31,778 1,400 127,112 
BR Rea 42,275 810 97,836 
New England .. 14,321 1,860 73,274 
Pennsylvania ... 24,850 1,000 71,000 
New York ...... 7,800 1,400 32,400 
| eee ATE 1,500 1,000 4,285 
Saree ee 500 1,000 1,428 
PN cognac vaswcge 400 300 340 
| Pre 123,424 407,675 


Fla, Ga and Tex have a greatly reduced 
acreage over last year. New England has 
the largest and finest crop in many years 
The crop in Ohio is moving slow, as pack- 
ers are unwilling to pay prices asked by 
growers. Lowland tobacco is disappoint- 
ing both to growers and packers. It is 
heavy, dark and unsuitable for the uses a 
fine crop might be put to.. Wisconsin leaf 
is proving to be of lighter -weight than 
was expected and while many predicted 
a crop of 150,000 cs, their figures are too 
high. The wrapper and binder portion is 
of fine quality and liberal quantity. The 
annual census of American Agriculturist 
of the cigar leaf crops of previous years 
have shown the following acreages and 
quantities raised: 


COMPARATIVE YIELD OF CIGAR LEAF CROPS. 
{In cases of 250 Ibs.] 
#1589. 1892. 1898. 1899. 1900. 








Ohio, 107,505 53,600 $105,714 114,700 97,836 
Wis, 55,388 51,428 75,277 113,000 127,112 
Pa, 81,922 85,714 88,961 92,857 71,000 
N E, 33,790 65,748 656,844 68,601 73,274 
N Y, 26,700 43,381 29,840 31,280 32,400 
Fla, 1,394 _ 6,428 5,400 4,285 
Ga, _ _ _ 3,600 1,428 
Tex, _ _ 1,000 865 340 
T’t’l 306,699 299,871 364,064 420,303 407,675 
*U S census. t Underestimated. 
Federal Appropriation For Tobacco 


xperiments Wanted. 


The officials of the cigar leaf bd of trade 
of the U S appeared before the house com- 
mittee on agriculture at Washington yes- 
terday to urge generous appropfiations for 
the extension of the work now being done 
by the division of sails of the dept of agri 
in the introduction of new varieties of cigar 
leaf tobacco and improved methods of cul- 
tivation, curing and fermentation. The 
members of the bd of trade said that they 
were deeply interested in the improvement 
of cigar leaf, and that the results achieved 
in the production of Ct, under government 
supervision, of Sumatra and Havana to- 
bacco were astonishing to those engaged in 
packing tobacco, as well as to cigar manu- 
facturers. At the present time, the delega- 
tion said, the anual importations of “Su- 
matra aggregate 7,000,000 lbs, worth $6,000,- 
000. every dollar of which should go into 
the pockets of the American farmer. The 
Sumatra and Havana _ tobaccos raised 
in Ct the past season, it was stated, 
were of phenomenal quality, surpassing in 
burning qualities the foreign products. The 
cigar manufacturers were eager to obtain it 
in large quantities, and, it was added, would 
be able to do so in a comparatively short 
time, if the department’s work could go on, 
as the soil in several other states was well 
suited to raising both Sumatra and Havana. 
Chairman Wadsworth told the delegation 
that the committee was fully alive to the 
importance of the work of the division of 
soils and would make adequate provision 
for it in the appropriation bill now in 
congress. 





PENNSYLVANIA—The seed leaf crop at 
Mascot, Lancaster Co, is about half sold 
at 8@2c; the best Hav brought 18c. Strip- 














[21] 137 


ping is well under way at Landis Valley 
and in force all through Lancaster Co, 
some small lots being stripped and ready 
for the packer. A few sales at 8@2c. The 
crop is being well handled by growers and 
fillers are being “sized’’ by most people, 
something not known before ‘last year. 
Since stripping has begun the crop is 
found to be much better than was expect- 
ed. The leaf is short and has sufficient 
body to make a first-class fiiler. Should 
the price warrant the work, packers will 
be saved much work in preparing the 
goods for the case, as the farmer can do 
much work and cheaper than the packer, 
—_—_—_——_—— 


NEW No.1 PINE DOORS 


——At $1.00 each 
Bought at Sheriff’s Sale of sash Door 
a my pd DOORS ranging in 
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We can supply you with kinds of fence wire and 
plies Jn car mee or re remas the the lowest mill prices. THs 
FHS rt ol The ok t Fence, Colled ‘Spring 
ufaeturers e ‘ence, in; 
Wire and Steel Gates. “ — 
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PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE Co. ADRIAN, MICH. 
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= We desire to secure ree number 
vassers for the “* AMERICAN AGRI ULTURIST ” 
it - the States of Coie, West Virginia, Vinemnia and 
the South, and Pennsylvania on SALARY and 


EXPEN NSES. Residents of the respective states 
preferred. When applying state experience. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONB YEAR AGO. 


Hegs 








a 


Sheep 















Chicago. ®@ 100 ibs . . | $6. 10) $6.50) $5.45) $4.75) $4.74 $4.80 
New York ...........| 5.35] 6.75] 5.75) 4.85) 4.50) 5.00 
BRBRIS.<- ccccces -:«] 5.75] 6.35) 5.50} 4.90] 4.65) 4.80 
Kansas City .......-- 5.75) 6.25) 5 4.60} 4.40] 4.65 
Pitisvuurg .......- 5.70} 610) 5. + 4. 4.85 





At Chicago cattle market without impor- 
tant change, desirable grades selling read- 
ily at prices as good as anything reached 
this month. The inquiry was largely for 
smooth, well-finished steers of medium 
weight, such averaging rather firm in tone, 
while rather plain or rough animals were 
perhaps a shade easier. Transactions in 
beef grades are largely at $4 75@5 75, ex- 
tra usual slight premium. 

Some goad prices have been paid for 
stock cattle to reship to the country, se- 
lected medium weight steers capable of 
taking on flesh rapidly touching figures as 
high as $4 50@4 55. A liberal movement is 
noted at 4 25 downward to 3 35 for feeding 
animals. Common milch cows slow, choice 
lots in good demand and firm. No impor- 
tant change in ordinary butcher stock. 


‘ancy beef stee: $585@610 Canners, $2 325 
Bootes extra. a 535@5 75 Feeders, 41 420 
Common to fair, 40@5 00 Stockers. 450 to 850 Ibs. so 425 
Native heifers. 3° 50 Catves, 300 Ibs up, MO@ 525 
Fair to choice cows, 200@4 25 Calves, veal, 450@ 600 


Poor to fancy bulls, 200@4 5 Milch cows, each, 25 0050 00 

Hog salésmen have had little cause for 
fault finding the last week or 10 days, 
the market ruling active and generally 
firm, with prices well above 5c p lb, At 
top level packers showed some unwilling- 
ness to buy freely, but there is a good out- 
let for finished product, and live hogs 
therefore move readily. Large numbers 
have crossed the scales at $5 20@5 35, com- 
mon lots 4 85@5 15. 

Sheep receipts are liberal, but demand is 
good and the market active and steady in 
the main, with frequent hard Spots. Buy- 
ers discriminate somewhat against sheep 
and lambs of medium quality, but trade as 
a whole is healthy. Common to good mixed 
buteher weights, including some straight 
ewes, $3 50@4 25, choice wethers &nd year- 
lings 4 35@4 80. Lambs active and some 
good prices paid, desirable butcher weights 
xx 5@5 60; poor to common lots 4 25@4 75. 

At Pittsburg, cattle only steady at last 
week’s prices. Receipts Monday of this 
week 115 cars. Quotations revised as fol- 
lows: 

Extra, 1450 to 1600 Ibs, $5 40@5 

Good. 1290 to 130 Ibs, 4 75.5 00 
Fair. 900 to 1100 ibs, Séh@s 
Common, 700 to 900 lbs, H+ Bo 


Rough, half fat, 3 es 
Com to good fat oxen, 2 5:@4 25 


Hogs higher under moderate arrivals. 
Monday of this week 50 double decks came 
in. Heavy droves sold at $5 50@5 55, me- 
dium yorkers 5 60@5 65, pigs 5 40@5 50. 
Sheep and lambs generally steady. Sheep 
quotably 4 25@4 70. lambs 4@5 80. 

At Kansas City, cattle in liberal supply, 
market quiet without important price 
change, common lots relatively weak. Good 
to choice dressed beef and export steers 
$4 75@5 50, fair butcher weights 4 35@4 65, 
dry cows and bulls 2 50@4, fat heifers 3 65 
@4 50, stockers and feeders 3 25@4 75. Texas 
cattle without important change, recent 
sales 3@4 30. Hogs have been selling read- 
ily, well above 5c, although packers endea- 
vor to hold the market down; transactions 
largely at 5 15@5 35. Sheen in moderate fa- 
vor and without important change, stock- 
ers and feeders in rather better request. 
Fair to choice lambs 4 75@5 25, wethers and 
yearlings 4@4 50, ewes 2 75@3 75. 

At New York, cattle reported more ac- 
tive, top grades a shade higher, common 
steady. Common to good native steers 
sold at $4 25@5 25 p 100 Ibs, oxen 3 65@4 25, 
bulls 3 10@ 4 15. Veal calves in good de- 
mand. Common to choice sold at 4 75@ 
8 50, little calves 3 50@4 50, barnyard calves 
3@3 25, yearlings 2 50@2 75. Sheep moder- 
ately active under liberal supply, fancy 
.lambs firm. Common to prime sheep quo- 
tably 3 25@4 50, do lambs 5@6 30. Hogs 
have shown some improvement, western 
selling at 5 55 state hogs 5 60@5 75. 

At London, American cattle reported 
steady at 1144@12%c p Ib estimated dressed 
weight, sheep 12°.@13%c. 

The Horse Market. 


At Chicago, more activity noted, desira- 
able horses firm and some good prices paid. 


70 Poor to good fat bulls, $2 25@4 15 
Poor to good fat cows, 1 50@4 00 
Heifers, 700 to 110C lbs. 2 50m: 4 %5 
8 00@15 0 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


although eastern dealers a little slow to 
grant any advance. Southern and farm 
chunks are in rather more favor at low 


prices. Quotations are revised as follows: 

Express and heavy draft.......- ++ $70@225 
1150 to 1400-ID chunks.......0..ee00-0-- 504125 
Carriage teams............ eceerccccces 2u0.a. 650 
DEhVOIB ..cocces coqcccceccvecece coe ese: 

WMGENO BOEBOR.. oc ccccceccsccsce cecceess 65a 175 
General PUTPOSE.... .. 6. cece ee eeee cree 35@ 85 
WeStOFN FALPBETS.....cccccccccccccccecs 25@ 15 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOL'TSALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


























Wheat Corn Oats 
Cash or spot 
1901 | 1900 | 1901 | 1900 | 1904 1900 
Chicago.. ...0..0. 71%! 6244] .3634) .3134] .2334] .227 
New York........| .27%| .73%} 47 | 40%] -30/s| .293 
DURE dsc cen ocent — | — | @ } -434g) .33',] .33 
Toleago,....+....--| .77 | .67%] .37 | 32 | 25 | .24% 
St Louis.... .....] .714_} .664,| .36 | .31 | .25%4) 24% 
Minneapolis. .... 73) | .GI%} 3534] .2914} .254—} .23q 
Liverpool........| .88 | 83 | .53 | 464.) — -- 
At Chicago wheat has received indiffer- 


ent support, and to this as much as to any 
one thing the market has been inclined to 
sag. After selling around 78c p bu early 
last week, May worked down 3 a 4c, sub- 
sequently recovering a trifle to a 75ic level, 
with contract grade for delivery any time 
this month 72 a 72%c. The belief is now 
general that speculators who previously 
bought for a turn have been quietly un- 
loading their holdings. This came at a 
time when foreign advices were rather 
weak, and it was impossible to maintain 
the market. 

The receipts of wheat at primary points, 
especially in the northwest, have continued 
liberal and European buyers seem to take 
this fact as indication that they need not 
show undue haste in acquiring American 
wheat and flour. The visible supply of 
wheat in the U S and Can is close to its 
highest point for the season, and in the 
nature of things will soon begin to de- 
crease rapidly. There is nothing to say of 
winter wheat conditions in O, Ky, Mich 
and further west. 

The corn market has shown relatively 
more character than wheat, averaging 
quiet but stubborn, with May around 38%c 
p bu, Jan 36%4c, No 2 in store close to 37e, 
undergrades usual discount. Trade fairly 
active, undertone one of confidence, move- 
ment from the country liberal, but so with 
domestic consumption. In this same direc- 
tion exports have been unusually heavy, 
this helping the situation. 

General dullness has pervaded the oats 
market, with occasional periods of activity, 
undertone one of fair steadiness but with- 
out special strength. The home consump- 
tion is large, but the export trade unim- 
portant. No 2 in store salable around 24c 
p, bu, May delivery 25c, No 3 light by sam- 
ple 26 a 26%, selected lots 27c. 

Rye shows a disposition to follow wheat, 
market dull and easy, receipts and out- 
ward movement very light. No 2 in store 
nominally 47% a 48c p bu and choice cars 
fo b 52 a 52%4c. 

Without special firmness or activity bar- 
ley has averaged fully steady under re- 
stricted offerings and about the usual all- 
around demand. Poor to common barley 
quotable at 40 a 50c p bu, good to fcy 55 
a 65c. 

Grass seeds are dull, as it is between 
seasons. A large part of the last crop has 
been marketed, and it is a little early for 
spring activities. Timothy is quotably 
steady around $4 60 p 100 lbs for prime and 
clover 11. Buckwheat in fair demand at 
115 a1 20 p 100 lbs, market quiet at 90c a 
1 25, German dolatl 45. 

At New York, wheat lower than last 
quoted, selling around 78c p bu for No 2 red 
in elevator. Export demand has ruled quite 
active, foreign dealers evidently consider- 
ing wheat good property at present prices. 
Corn had a firm tone, but not especially 
active, selling around 47c. Oat quiet at 
30%c, rye 5ic, barley 72c, prime clover seed 
9%@11\%c p Ib. timothy seed $4 50@5 p 100 
Ibs. Flour continues lifeless. Fancy spring 
patents 4 15@4 75 p bbl, do winter 3 3@ 
° 1 eee straights 3 75@3 90, winter 3 45 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the preduce will sell from store, ware- 








house, car or dock. F?rom these, countfy céi- 
signees must pay freight and commission 


charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 


Apples. 


The question is being agitated as to 
whether eastern apple growers cannot suc- 
cessfully pack their apples in boxes rather 
than barrels. Consumers in many instances 
are reported in favor of boxes and often 
willing to pay a higher price for fruit so 
packed. Commission men, on the other 
hand, realize that this method would mean 
many more packages for them to handle 
and prefer to stick to barrels. Retail gro- 
cers are said by those who have given the 
question careful consideration, also favor 
the present method, as they can make more 
money by buying full barrels and selling 
in small quantities than by handling an 
unbroken small package. The Pacific coast 
crop is only a small proportion of the to- 
tal yield of the country and opinions dif- 
fer on the advisability of the middle and 
eastern stctes folloving their example. 


At New York, receipts continue liberal, 
and under a fairly active demand prices 
generally steady. Newton Pippins $1 25@ 
350 p bbl, Spitz 250@450, Spy 2@3, Ben 
Davis 2@3, Baldwin 1 75@3 25, Greening 2@ 
3, winter var 1 25@1 75. 

At Boston, market has an easy tone. 
King apples $2 50@3 p bbl, Northern Spy 
2@3, No 1 Baldwin and Greenings 1 75@ 
2 25, do No 2 1 25@1 50, TaHman Sweets 
1 50@2, common var 75c@1 25. 

Beans. 

At New York, trade rather quiet. Choice 
marrow $2 574@2 60 p bu, fair to good 2 45 
@2 52%, th medium 2 25, ch pea 2 35, red 
kidney 2 45, white kidney 2 60@2 65, yellow 
eye 2 65, Cil lima 3 80@3 85, imported me- 
dium 1 90@2 05. 

Eggs. 


At New York, arrivals somewhat lighter, 
demand more active. Nearby fancy 25@28c 
p dz. av prime 23@24c, fcy western 23%c, 
fair to prime 22@2%8c, fcy southern 214%@23c, 
western refrig 174%@21c, fresh, loss off 23% 
@24c. 

At Boston, demand has ruled more ac- 
tive. Nearby fcy 25c p dz, ch eastern 22@ 
23c, fair to good 19@20c, Vt and N H ch 
22@23c, Mich, Ind, etc, 21@22c, western 18@ 
21c, southern 20@21c, refrigr stock 16@18c. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, market fairly firm. Choice 
to fcy evap’d apples 5%@7%c p Ib, fair to 
prime 3%@5%c, sundried 3%@4%c, chops 
$1 50@1 75 p 100 lbs, cores and skins 1@1 25, 
evap’d raspberries 18@20c p Ib, blackberries 
6% @7c, huckleberries 15@15%c, cherries 16c, 

At Chicago, business rather quiet, prices 
steady. Choice to fancy evap’d apples 5@7c 
p lb, fair to prime 344.@4%c, southern prime 
3%@4%c, sundried 3@3%c, chopped 14@ 
1%c, cores and skins le, evap’d raspberries 


19@19%4c. 
Fresh Fruits. 


At New York, only moderately active. 
N Y Catawba grapes 75c@$1 25 p case, 
Cape Cod cranberries 8 50@9 50 p bbl, Jer- 
sey 7 50, Fla strawberries 30@40c p qt, Cal 
navel oranges fcy 2@3 50 p bx, ch 1 75@3 25, 
Fla grape fruit 5@7, fey hand picked Va 
peanuts 4%c p Ib, do extra 3%c, walnuts 
1@2 p 50 Ibs, bull nuts 75c@1 p bu. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, trade quiet. Bran $16@ 
18 50 p ton, middlings 17@19, red dog 1 75 
p sack, linseed meal 28, cottonseed meal 
25 50, screenings 30@75c p 100 Ibs, corn chop 
924%2@95c, brewers’ meal and grits 1 02@1 05, 
coarse corn meal 88@9le. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, trade ruled rather quiet. 
Prime timothy 92%4.@97%4c p 100 Ibs, No 1 
8744@90c, No 2 824%.@85c, No 3 75@80c, clover 
mixed 77%@82tec, no grade 60@70c, salt 40 
@45c, long rye straw 75@85c. 

At Boston, supply liberal, demand not 
especially active. Prime timothy $18@19 p 
ton, No 1 17@18, No 2 16@17, No 3 14@15, 
ch fine 14@15, clover mixed 14@15, swale 
8@9, rye straw 10@17 50, oat 9@9 50. 

Maple Sugar. 

At New York, continues in light supply 
and moving slowly. Sugar 8@l2c p tb, 
Syrup 75c@1 p gal. 

Onions. 

At New York, fine stock steady, irregular 
lots easy. Ct and LI white $3 50@5 p bbl, 
red 2@2 50, yellow 2@3, Orange Co white 2 
@4 p bag, yellow 2@250, red 2@2 25, state 
and western yellow 225@250 p bbl or 225 






























































































@2 50 p 150 lbs, Bermuda and Havana 2 25 
p cra, 

At Boston, strictly ‘prime stock firm, or- 
dinary lots unsettled. State yellow $2@3 p 
bbl, or 80@90c p bu, York state yellow 80 
@$0c, Ohio stock 2 25@2 50 p small bbl. 


Potatoes. 


At New York, choice receipts generally 
well taken, poor stock dull. LI in bulk 
$150@2 p bbl, state and western 150@2 p 
180 lbs or 150@175 p sack, Jersey prime 
1 25@1 75 p bbl Bermuda 3@5, Jersey sweets 
1 75@2 25. 

At Boston, tone of market quiet under 
full supply. Aroostook Green Mkts extra 
68@70c p bu, fair to good 65@67c, Hebrons 
extra 65c, fair 63c, Dakota red 55@58c, 
York state white 55@60c, Mich white 53@ 
55c, Jersey sweets 1 50@1 75 p bbl. 


Vegetapbies. 


At a recent meeting of the national to- 
Mato growers’ assn in Cincinnati 30c p bu 
as fixed upon as the standard price for 
the coming season, in advance of 5c over 
last yeu. and 10c for year before. 

At New York, market generally steady. 
Brussels sprouts 4@10c p qt, L 1 beets Tic 
@$1 p bbl, carrots 60c@1, Fla cucumbers 
2@3 p cra, L I cabbage 3@4 p 100, celery 25 
@60c p dz, Fla cauliflower 1 50@2 p bskt, 
egg plant 2 50@4 p bbi, kale 50@60c, let- 
tuce 2@3 50, pumpkins 50@75c, parsnips 75c 
@1, squash 1@1 75, Fla string beans 1@ 
2 50 p cra, spinach 50c@1 p bbl, turnips 75 
@85c, Fla tomatoes 1@2 50 p carrier. 


Poultry. 


At New York, market well supplied and 
not especially active. Live fowls 9%c p lb 
chickens 8c, roosters 5%c. turkeys 8@9c, 
ducks 45@70c p pair. geese 1@1 50, pigeons 
25@30c, turkeys J@12c p lb d w, Phila broil- 
ers 18@35c, chickens 7@1i6c, fowls 8@10c, 
ducks 7@12c, geese 6@10c, squabs 1 50@3 25 
p dz. 

At Boston, a steady to firm tone is not- 
ed. Live fowls 10@1llic p 1b, roosters 6c, 
chickens 9@10c, fowls 9@12c d w, chickens 
9@15c, ducks 12@i4c, geese 10@12c, pigeons 
75c@$1 p dz, western turkeys 7@12%c p Ib 
d w, chickens 8@12c, fowls 8@10c, capons 
11@14c. 

Wool. 


The wool market continues rather quiet, 
but stocks are generally firmly held and 
prices unchanged. The London sales have 
shown a material advance on fine wools 
and trade in woolen goods rules slightly 
more active. Manufacturers still buy for 
immediate wants only, but as their stocks 
of raw material are reported quite moder- 
ate, any decided quickening of their busi- 
ness would mean more activity in wool cir- 
cles, 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


The Butter Market. 


Strictly high grade butter has shown a 
materially stronger tone at the recent de- 
cline. Arrivals at leading cities contain a 
small proportion of this grade, however, 
being made up mainly of the less desira- 
ble sorts, which have come in freely. 
Stocks in eastern storage are also consid- 
ered heavier than at this time last year. 
Lower prices have induced more export 
interest, as well as drawing buyers from 
outside points for home consumption. Last 
year prices suffered a uecline at about this 
season. From now on receipts are liable 
to run heavier, as the number of fresh 
cows will steadily increase. Dealers, there- 
fore, are desirous of keeping goods mov- 
ing and the market in a healthy condition. 





Present prices, although somewhat below | 


those of last year, as shown by accom- 
panying table, indicate less difference than 
was noted a week earlier. Prices are now 
2@4c higher than two years ago. With 
the bracing effect of cold weather outlook 
is hopeful. 

COMPARATIVE PRICES OF FINEST CREAMERIES. 


New York Boston Chicago 
1901 .......22%@23 c 23 @23%c 19%@20 c 
1900 ......25 @25%c 251%.@26 c 24 @24%c 
1899 .. -184.@19 c 20 @20%c 17%@18 c 


New York State—At Albany, cmy tubs 
24@26c p ib, prints 25@26c, dairy 23@24c.— 
At Syracuse. cmy tubs 22@26c, prints 23@ 
27c, dairy 18@22c.—At Watertown, cmy tubs 
23@25c, prints 26c, dairy 18@2ic.—At Roch- 
ester, extra Elgin 24@26c, state emy 24@25c. 
—At Buffalo, fcy prints 23@23%c, firsts 21@ 
22c, rolls 12@15c, dairy 10@17c. 

At New York, creamery extra shows a 
decided advance. Cmv extra 23c p 1b, firsts 
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21144@22%c, seconds 18%@2ic, June extras 
20c, =. 15@19c, state dairy fey 20@2I1c, 
firsts 18@19c, fcy state dairy 20@21c. firsts 18 
@19c, western imt cmy 13%@17c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, Elgin 
and other separator cmy extra 2ic p Ib, firsts 
20c, imt cmy i6@1i7c, ladle 12@14c.—At Pitts- 
burg, Elgin prints 24@244%c, tubs 23@23%c, 
state and Pa cmy 21@2iiec, dairy 16@l17c, 
country rolls 13@i4c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, market dull. Fancy 
Elgin cmy 22@23c p Ib, do state 19@20c, ch 
dairy 13c.—At Columbus, cmy tubs 2lc, 
prints 22e, dairy llc. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, tone of market 
steady. Extra separator cmy 24c p ib, do 
gathered 21@22c, imt cmy 16@18c, ladle 15 
@1i7c, dairy prints 20@22c. 

At Boston, tone of market firmer. Vt 
and N H cmy extra 23@23%c p lb, do N Y 
2@23%c, do western 22%@23c, firsts 20@ 
22c, June make 19@2ic, Vt dairy extra 20c, 
do N Y 19¢e, firsts 17@18c, western imt cmy 
134% @l15c, ladle 13%2.@14c. 

The Cheese Market. 


Trade in nearly all lines of cheese has 
been rather quiet. Dealers continue to 
pursue a conservative policy, buying only 
for immediate wants. Holders, however, 
continue firm in their views. Some export 
trade is reported, with perhaps an in- 
creased interest among foreign buyers. 
Choice light skims generally firm, common 
grades irregular. 

New York State—At Albany, cheddars 11 
@12c p lb, flats 10%@1l%e.—At Syracuse, 
cheddars 11@12c.—At Watertown, small 
cheese 11%@12c.—At Rochester, full cream 
12c p 1b.—-At Buffalo, fey 12c, dairy made 10 
@lic. 

At New York, trade only fairly active 
State fancy, small 11%@12c p Ib, do large 
114% @11%e, fair to good 10%@lic, light and 
skims 8@914c, full 2@2%%c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, N Y fcy 
steady at 11%@12c p Ib, Ohio flats 10@10%éc. 

—At Pittsburg, fcy state 124@12%c, do N Y 
12144@12%c, limburger 13@13%c 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, flats steady at 1i44c 
p lb, twins 1244.@33c, N Y cheddars 121%4c¢.— 
At Columbus, N Y cheddars 13%c. At Co- 
lumbus, N-Y cheddars 13%c. state flats ilc. 


Maryland—At Baltimore, N Y full cream 
firm at 12%@12%c p lb, flats 12% @l13c. 

At Boston, market remains quiet, prices 
firm. N Y twins extra 11%@12c p Ib, do 
Vt 11%@12c, firsts 10%@11%c, western 
twins extra 11@11%c, firsts 10@10%c, Ohio 
flats 10% @l1\1c. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


NEW YORK—At Albany, fresh eggs. 25 
@26c p dz, live fowls 9@10c, chickens 10@ 
lic, broilers 19@20c, turkeys 124%4@1l4c, ducks 
10@ile. Potatoes $1 75 p bbl, white onions 
3 75@5, red and yellow 2 25@2 75, cabbage 
1 50@2 50, beans 2 25@2 40 p bu. Apples 2 
@4 p bbl, cranberries 8 50@9 50, hickory 
nuts 1 50@1 75. Corn 46@48c p bu, oats 31 
@33c, bran 17 50@18 50 p ton. cottonseed 
meal 25, middlings 17 50@19, hay 14 50@ 
18 50, rye straw 13@14 50. 

At Buffalo, live fowls 8@8%c p lb, tur- 
keys 7@9c, chickens 8%@9c, ducks 45@60c 
each, geese 75@90c, squabs 25@30c p pair, 
turkeys 7@10c p Ib d w, chickens 7@10c, 
fowls 7@8%c, fresh eggs 22 @23¢ p dz, stor- 
age 18@19c. Potatoes 40@50c p bu, beets 
35@40c, carrots 25@30c, cabbage $2 50@3 p 
100, celery 30@40c p dz bchs, onions 50@75c 
Pp bu, parsnips 30@40c, turnips 20@25c. 
Baldwin apples 1 75@2 50 p bbl, Greenings 
2 50@3, Kings and Twenty Ounce 2 50@2 3 
cranberries 9@il p bbl. 

At Rochester, potatoes 40@50c p bu. onions 
60@75c, carrots 20@25c, radishes 18@20c p dz, 
lettuce 20c, carrots 20@25c p bu, beans $1 45 
@2 50. Apples 1 25@2 p bbi, cranberries 9@ 
11, maple sugar 9@10c, honey iéc. No 1 
white oats 28@30c p bu, rye 55@56c, barley 45 
@46c, bran 18 p ton, corn meal 20@21, mid- 
alings 18, hay 16@18. Fresh eggs 25c p dz, 
live chickens 9c p Ib, fowls 8c, turkeys 9@ 
10c, or 12@13c d w, chickens 10@11c. 

At Syracuse, state corn 60c p bu, No 2 
mixed oats 32c, bran $18 p ton, cottonseed 
meal 27, middlings 18, hay 15@19, rye straw 
14. Fresh eggs 28c p dz, live fowls 8@9c p 
lb, chickens llc d w, turkeys 13@13%c, ducks 
14ce. Potatoes 40@50e p bu. onions 75c, tur- 
Lips 25@40c, beans 2 25 p bu. apples 50@80c. 

At Watertown, fresh eggs 23@25c p dz, 
live chickens and fowis 7@%c p Ib, turkeys 
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10c, veal calves 5c, lambs 4@5c, steers 44%@ 
5c. Cranberries £10 50@11 p bbl, apples 2@ 
3. Onions 90c@1 p bu, potatoes 40@50c p bu, 
beans 2 25@2 50, beets 35@45c, parsnips 60 
@i5be, turnips 25@40c, carrots 30@35c. Hay 
16@18 .. ton, corn meai 20, bran 19, mid- 


a 

NN SYLVAN IA—At Philadelpnia, 
fresh eggs 19@20c p dz, live fowls 9@9%c p 
lb, chickens 84%@9c, ducks 11@12c, turkeys 
9c, geese 9@10c, fowls 8%@9 4c d w, chick- 
ens 7@i2c, turkeys 8@l2c, ducks 7@llc. 
Bran 17@17 75 p ton, hav 14 50@17 50, rye 
straw 11@15, No 2 Pa red wheat 75@75%c 
p bu, corn 43c, oats 29%c. Bellflower ap- 
ples 2 60@3 60 p bbl, Baldwins 2@2 50, Spy 
2@3, Greenings 2@2 50, Cape Cod cranber- 
ries 8@9 50, Fla oranges 2@3 25 p bx, grape 
fruit 3 50@5, strawberries 40c p qt. York 
state potatoes 50@55c p bu, Mich 45@55c, 
Jersey sweets 10@30c p bskt, onions 70@ 
9Cc, Danish cabbage 12@16 p ton, domestic 
11@12, beans 1 50@2 p bskt, spinach 1@1 25 
p bbl, lettuce 1 50@2 75 p % bbl. 

At Pittsburg, choice King apples $3 60@ 
3 75 p bbl, Spy 3 50@3 75, Snows 3 25@3 50, 
Baldwins and Greenings 2 50@3, Spitz 2 25 
@2 75, fey cranberries 9@12, ch 6 50@9. Tur- 
nips 1 75@2 p bbl, carrots 1 50, parsnips 
1 50@1 75, beets 1 25@1 50, potatoes 45@50c 
p bu, onions 90c@1, Danish cabbage 16@20 
p tun, home-grown 8@10, Jersey sweets 2@ 
3 p bbi, celery 20@65c p dz bchs. Fresh 
eges 20@22c p dz, storage 17@19c, fowls 11 
@12c p ib d w, chickens 12@13c, ducks 14@ 
15c, turkeys 11@13c, geese 9@10c, live tur- 
keys 3%@9%c, chickens 9@10c. Corn 42%c 
p bu, oats 3ic, middlings 15 50@18 p ton, 
bran 16 25@16 50, hay 14 50@16. 

OHIOQ—At Cincinnati, timothy hay $10@ 
1450 p ton, rye straw 6@650, bran 1450@ 
14.75, middlings 15.50@16, corn 39%c p bu, 
oats 27c. Fresh eggs i7c p dz, storage 14 
@lic, live chickens 8%c p Ib, fowls 7%c, 
turkeys 8c, ducks 9c, geese 4@7p dz. Bald- 
win apples 2 25@275 p bbl, Greeninigs 250@ 
275, Cape Cod cranberries 9@950, Jerseys 
8@8 50, Fla oranges 3@3 50 p bx. Potatoes 
45@50c p bu, sweets 175@275 p bbl, cab- 
bage 17@18 p ton, onions 90c p bu. Steers 
4@5 25 p 100 lbs 1 w, hogs 5@5 32%, sheep 
3 35@4 10. 

At Columbus, wheat 75c p bu, corn 38@ 
40c, oats 25c, bran $16 p ton, shorts 15, mid- 
dlings 17, screenings 15, hay 13@14, steers 
4 35@4 75 p 100 Ibs 1 w, veal calves 5@6, 
sheep 3 50@4 50, hogs 4 50@4 8. Fresh 
eges 15c p dz, live fowls 6c p lb, chickens 
jc d w, turkeys 8@$c, ducks 8%@9c. Pota- 
toes 47@48e p bu, red and yellow onions 80 
@90c, do white 1 25, beans 2 10@2 20. Ap- 





ples 2 25@2 50 p bbl, cranberries 8 50@10, 


catawba grapes lic p 4-lb bskt. 

MARYLAND —At Baltimore, bran $16@ 
18 p ton, middlings 15 50@18, cottonseed 
meal 24 60@25, hay 15@17. Fresh eggs 17@ 
19e p dz, live chickens 9@10'%4c p Ib, fowls 
£*4@9c, ducks 10@1l1c, turkeys 8%@10%c, or 
10@lic d w, chickens 10@1lc. Apples 2@3 
p bbl, cranberries 9$@10, Fla oranges 2@3 25 
p bx. Potatoes 50@55c p bu, sweets 1@1 75 
p bbl, onions 90c@1 p bu, cabbage 13@16 p 
ton, celery 40@70c p dz bchs. 

Scours in Calves—C. H. C. (N Y) wants 
to know if scours in celves is general 
through: ut the county and would a sure 
remedy for the disease at a moderate cost 
be of value to the farmer and meet with a 
ready and an extensive sale. Scours in 
calves is not a general disease throughout 
the countrv. Occasionally it will break out 
on a farm, but usually the simple reme- 
dies the farmers have cure the disease. I 
do not think such a remedy would meet 
with an extensive sale among the farmers. 
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Peninsula Fruié Growers’ Discussion. 


The central feature of the 14th annual 
meeting of the Peninsula hort soc at Mid- 
dletown, Del, Jan 9-11, was the address by 
Dr L. H. Bailey of Cornell university, on 
Horticultural education. The Del legisla- 
ture adjourned its session Thursday after- 
noon and took a special train to hear him. 
Next to this feature was the talk on Mod- 
ern methods of peach culture, by Roland 
Morrill of Mich. The soc receives $300 an- 
nually from Del, and a similar amount 
from Md, nearly all of which is used to 
pay the expenses of the speakers who come 
from a distance, and to publish the an- 
nual report. 3000 copies of which are is- 
sued. Orlando Harrison of Berlin, Md, was 
elected pres, A. N- Brown of Wyoming, Del, 
vice-pres, and Wesley Webb of Dover, Del, 
was re-elected sec. The next meeting will 
be held at Berlin, Md, Jan 8-10, '02. 

The officers of the society were authorized 
to arrange to make an exhibit of fruits at 
the Pan-American exposition. J. E. Car- 
ter, the retiring pres, referring to the work 
of the soc, said: “Perhaps no other agency 
has had so much to do with shaping the 
policies and practices of our fruit grow- 
ers as the Peninsula hort soc. There is 
searcely a fruit farmer anywhere that the 
teachings of our soc are not manifest in 
the method of cultivating, handling and 
marketing fruit. His review of the sea- 
son was summarized as follows: Peaches, 
a large crop, but for many growers of lit- 
tle profit because of lack of thinning, high 
culture and liberal feeding, and because 
of poor grading. Very early apples and 
all late keepers paid well, there being a 
good crop of them. Fall varieties fell from 
the trees and rotted. Japanese plums paid 
well in places. especially at Smyrna, where 
they are more largely planted than in any 
Other place on the peninsula. Strawber- 
ries, a good crop, but supply greater than 
the demand, and prices low. The use of 
refrigerator cars is necessary to widen the 
area to which they may be shipped. Rasp- 
berries and blackberries limited in supply, 
and brought fair prices. Grapes, fair crops 
and average prices. 

The apple problem was discussed by F. 
M. Soper of Del, who said that Del apples 
took 24 first prizes and 54 seconds at the 
Paris exposition. There was but one sen- 
timent on the yellows question, namely, that 
the Mich plan of stamping out is the only 
sensible way of dealing with it. 


International Stock Show a Great Suc- 


cess—The attendance at the Salt Lake 
City stock convention was very large and 
enthusiastic. Representative men from ev- 
ery section of the U S where the live stock 
industry is an important factor were on 
hand. In addition to the cattlemen, the 
wool growers held a convention which was 
the most important gathering of sheepmen 
on record. The sheep meeting was presid- 
ed over by F. P. Bennett of Boston, who 
acted as pres since the death of Judge Law- 
rence of O about a year ago. Many of the 
vital questions concerning the sheep indus- 
try were discussed. Prominent among them 
were the tariff, the relation of cattle to 
sheep men on the ranges, the leasing of 
grazing lands, the exclusion of sheep from 
forest preserevs, improved methods of mar- 
keting wool, freight rates and the like. A 
movement is on foot to hold an annual ex- 
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hibition of sheep and wool in connection’ 


with the meeting of the wool growers. Al- 
ready more than $500 has been subscribed 
toward premiums and the show is assured 
for next year. 





Extending Horticultural Interests— 


awe Virginia and N Y are preparing bills 
for’ the preservation, development and exe 
tension of their horticultural interests and 
Pa contemplates a similar bill. The suce- 
cessful operation of the Md law along this 
line under the direction of Prof W. G. 
Johnson, has attracted world-wide atten- 
tion Five representatives of foreign coun- 
tries have been sent here to investigate 
the workings of that department, and 
many states have made the Md law the 
basis of similar legislation. Mr Johnson is 
now permanently associated with this pae 
per and will cheerfully assist any commite 
tee in the formulation of bills for the pro- 
tection and development of American agrie 
culture and horticulture in general. 





Formalin proved as efficient as corrosive 
sublimate for the prevention of potato scab 
in New Hampshire. 








Our Story of the News. 


Queen Victoria’s family has been hastily 
summoned to Osborne Hall, Isle of Wight, 
where the good queen has been stricken 
down with what it is almost certain will 
prove her final illness. The greatest anx- 
iety prevails not only in her own vast em- 
pire but the whole world, 








Latest advices are to the effect that the 
reciprocity treaties with the Latin-Ameri- 
can and West Indian countries will be rati- 
fled only in the case of the least important 
of them. That is to say, there will be no 
system of reciprocity established, but in 
a few sporadic and insignificant cases the 
principle will be recognized, as for in- 
stance, the treaties with British Guiana, 
Nicaragua, the Dominican republic, Ecua- 
dor and the Danish island of St Croix. 
There is apparently no prospect that any- 
thing will be done with the treaties with 
France and Argentina, or that any prog- 
ress will be made toward commercial con- 
ventions with Portugal, Italy and Ger- 
many, aS was proposed by President Mc- 
Kinley in his latest message. 





The date for the wedding of Queen Wil- 
helmina of Holland and Duke Henry of 
ee has been set for 

eb 6. 





One of the govt’s invited guests to wit- 
ness the inauguration of President McKin- 
ley on March 4 will be the venerable Roswell 
Beardsley, who has been postmaster at 
North Lansing, Tompkins Co, N Y, for over 
72 consecutive years and is believed to be 
the oldest employee in the gov’t service in 
any capacity. Mr Beardsley is 91 years 
old and was appointed postmaster at North 
Lansing, June 28, 1828, when John Quincy 
Adams was president and John McLean of 
Ohio was postmaster-general. 





U S Ambassador Choate has been ac- 
cepted as arbitrator between the British and 
Chinese governments in the case of the 
British ship Kow-Ching, which was char- 
tered to carry Chinese troops at the open- 
ing of the Chino-Japanese war and was 
sunk by a Japanese warship just before 
hostilities had been declared. 





Miss Mollie Woodward, who was one of 
the women who spent many weeks within 
the besieged walls in Pekin, will marry 
Lieut Frederick Bismarck, grandson of the 
famous chancellor. Lieut Bismarck was a 
member of the German legation. 





The supreme court’s decision in the Neely 
case has not settled by any means all the 
constitutional questions concerning the sta- 
tus of Cuba. It is asserted in some high 
quarters that congress will claim a right 
to examine and pass judgment upon the 
constitution of Cuba by virtue of its as- 
sumed power. The argument is put, for 
simplicity of statement, in this form: Con- 
gress originally had before it, when it 
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adopted the resolutions of April, 1898, 
which brought onethe war with Spain, a 
resolution recognizing the Cuban republic; 
if that resolution had been adopted by both 
houses ana signed by the president it would 
have had the force of law and bound the 
gov’t; though congress forbore to adopt the 
resolution then, it merly postponed its rec- 
ognition of the Cuban republic till a stable 
gov’t could be organized and set in opera- 
tion on the island under the auspices of the 
U §; it is therefore not only privileged, but 
in duty bound, to scrutinize the constitu- 
tion proposed for Cuba as a preliminary to 
the deferred formality of recognition. 





The Reina Mercedes, which was cap- 
tured from Admiral Cervera during the 
battle of Santiago is to be fitted out as a 





training and station ship at the Ports- 
mouth (N H) navy yard. 
Of 14 members of the legislature just 


elected in the island of Jamaica, 13 are 
pledged to resist Joseph Chamberlain’s at- 
tempt to restore absolute crown govern- 
ment. The feeiing against the British col- 
onial policy is growing stronger and if Mr 
Chamberlain refuses to yield, delegates will 
be sent to England soon. 





Stanford university is so much wrought 
up over the repeated resignations of pro- 
fessors because of Mrs Stanford’s inter- 
ference that little attention is paid by the 
students to regular lectures. 





A stretch of rich, gold-bearing sand 300 
miles long by 25 miles wide, or 7500 square 
miles, has been discovered in New Zealand. 
From the Karamea river, in the northern 
part of the South island, down as far as 
the Haarst river in lat 44 degrees S, the 
whole of the west coast is almost fabulous- 
ly rich in auriferous quartz reefs, and for 
300 miles the black sands are full of the 
precious yellow dust. Three thousand 
acres have already been taken up by pros- 
pectors as far away as Sydney. 





Representatives of 100 southern cotton 
mills have signed an agreement that 66 
hours shall constitute a week’s work; that 
no children under 12 shall be employed dur- 
ing an available school term, excepting 
children of widows and disabled persons, 
in which case 10 years shall be the limit; 
and that they will co-operate in every 
measure looking to the general education 
of the children. They therefore ask the 
legislature to make no law. 


Andrew Carnegie has given $225,000 to the 
Upper Ia university at Fayette, Ia, to be 
— for a new library and other build- 
ngs. 


Dr Justin E. Abbott of Bombay, India, 
writes that with the exception of certain 
localities in the Deccan and Gujarat, where 
the gov’t stili has relief posts the necessity 
for helping the people has for the time be- 
ing ceased. The crops over the famine area 
have been of sufficient abundance to give 
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food and labor to both the agricultural and 
artisan classes: 
to be eared for by the missionaries,-and of 
these there are about 25,000. 
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of opinion that a means of self support is 
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The missionaries are cite coal output, distribution will, in fu- 


ture be centralized through a single agen- 
cy. By so doing it is estimated that there 
will be a saving of 25 cents per ton in com- 
mission and 25 cents per ton by limiting re- 
tailers’ profits. This would mean a total 
Saving of $24,000,000 a year. 
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4A Wonderful Cure of 
Rheumatism 


of the many thousands cured by 
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known cure for 
RHEUMATISM. 

Mr. T. H. Roleau, of Essex Junction, Vt., says: “ For three 
years I was terribly afflicted with a most severe case of rheu- 
matism. For 23 months I could not walk a step, and I never 
expected to walk or work again. I was completely helpless 
and suffered the most horrible agony. 

“No man in these parts ever suffered as I did. I took 
everything that I ever heard of, but never found anything 
that did me the slightest good until I began theeuse of Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy. 

“And now comes the most wonderful part of all. ma 
short time this splendid medicine made me completely well. 
It is the best remedy I ever saw or heard of, for it raised me 
from a condition of utter helplessness and constant agony to 

rfect health. It saved my ability to work which was en- 

irely gone. I am now entirely well and strong, and I owe 
my health and my life to Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and 
merve remedy. I advise everybody to use it.” 
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Steve Larkin, Cowboy. 


By Will Templer, Author of Captain Jack, 
A Primary Teacher and Other Stories. 


SYNOPSIS: Mr Peter Bannister and some 
acquaintances, assembled at the village gro- 
cery and postoffice to wait for the mail, fall 
to discussing Steve Larkin’s parents, then an 
inquiry is made concerning Steve, who had 
run away from a tyrannical father when a 
boy. It is learned that Steve has beeome 
wealthy, and returned from the west with 
a wife, whom Mr Bannister describes in an 
enthusiastic manner, as he had met her on a 
business visit to Steve. Among the company 
are our old friends, Ned Palmer and Selilton. 
Suddenly a stranger, of a strong, decided per- 
sonality but rather cruel expression, enters 
and asks the whereabouts of Steve Larkin. He 
is told the house and leaves. Selton openly 
expresses his fear that some harm will hap- 
pen to Steve through the stranger. Several 
pian to follow up the stranger, when a shot 
rings out and the cry of murder. Selton 
rushes out and discovers Steve, with blood- 
stained arm, holding his frightened horse, 
while the stranger lies before him, dying af- 
ter having cried, “Steve Larkin Killed me! 
In the confusion that follows, Steve’s wife on 
horseback dashes in the midst, and on seeing 
the dead man, cries out his name—Harvey 
Lawton. Selton is stern and accusing. Steve 
swears he did not kill the man and his wife 
believes him. The author now goes back to 
Steve’s quarrel with his father, his departure 
from home at night, and his boarding the 
west-bound midnight express, where he meets 
that typical westerner and ranchman, Guy 
Kent. Phe latter, while sleeping, is ‘‘spotted 
by two “shysters,’’ and Steve does him a good 
turn by secretly warning him. Kent tele- 

raphs ahead for officers, and at Buffalo the 

Wo men are arrested. Kent asks Steve if he 
would like to be a “cow puncher,”’ after hear- 
ing his history, and Steve assenting, buys two 
tickets for the “great west.” At Chicago 
they visit the stockyards, where Kent meets 
Lorimer, a neighbor, who tells him of some 
new trouble with the “rustlers’’ or cattle 
thieves. On the train again Kent tells Steve 
he is likely tu see some “pooty lively times’”’ 
with this class of people. On the boat from 
Yankton, Steve saves a youn man from 
being cheated at cards, and the aggressor 
threatens to get even with him sometime. 

the boat, and nearly home, Kent and 
Steve stop at Major Pike's. Here Steve dis- 
covers his own horse, Don, which his father 
had sold (this was the final cause of Steve's 
running away), and which, by means of cat- 
tle thieves, had got into the major’s herd. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Straight south from Major Pike’s build- 
ings ran a broad trail, sharply marked 
on either side by deeply rutted wagon 
tracks, and out upon this trail, and up 
the long slope leading from the river, rode 
our two travelers, bound for Kent’s ranch, 
50 miles to the southward. 

It was a clear, sunny September morn- 
ing, cool and pleasant, with a light carpet 
of hoar frost still lying here and there in 
shaded places; a morning rare, exhilarat- 
ing, with an air that strung up the nerves 
and sent the blood bounding through the 
veins; a morning full of the joy and ec- 
stasy of life, such as takes hold of the 
memory and nestles there to return at in- 
tervals, and be lived over and over again 
in times of perplexity and trouble. 

Young Larkin was in high spirits. There 
are few of us who are not susceptible to 
well-deserved praise, and Steve is to be par- 
doned if he felt a thrill of exultation at the 
encomiums called forth from all the ranch- 
men by his superb exhibition of horseman- 
ship. He realized that if he would live 
among these rough people with whom for- 
tune had cast his lot; he must win his way 
into their estimation; and he felt that in 
the morning’s work he had made a good 
beginning. Though utterly untried, his was 
a sanguine nature. Stung to the quick by 
his father’s parting taunt, all the latent 
ambition and determination in his make- 
up had come to the front, and he asked 
only the privilege of meeting the new, un- 
tried life at its own terms. Aside from 
glimpses had from the deck of the steam- 
boat, he had but a crude idea of the vast 
country into which he had come, but his 
thorough course of reading stood him in 
good stead and he was quite prepared for 
the rapidly unfolding panorama of grassy 
prairie, shifting sand dune, green bottom, 
and tree-bordered water course, all of 
which presented itself in unending succes- 
sion as the horses ambled easily along. 

The ride was one he never forgot. Away 
to the southwest, over the long swell of 
the prairie, appeared a misty bulk of pur- 
ple mountains, and there, Kent told him, 
ran the Big Horn, near which Custer and 
his men had died. At that time the Custer 
massacre was an event still fresh in the 
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minds of men, and it was with genuine 
sorrow that Steve thought of his boyhood’s 
hero going out there into those peaceful- 
looking mountains to die. 

About ind around them all was calm and 
sweet and still. Over their heads a soli- 
tary turkey buzzard floated noiselessly, and 
once, when a prairie hen with her little 
brood flitted across the trail and disap- 
peared into the thick seclusion of a matted 
bush, the boy’s mind flew across the inter- 
vening hundreds of miles to his home, and 
he was, for the moment, back in the old 
farmyard near the Mohawk, watching the 
Guinea chicks scuttle under the burdock 
leaves, and listening to the warning cry 
of the mother fowl, as with head askew, 
she watched the hawk sailing overhead. 

He was thus occupied with his thoughts 
when his horse made a sudden bolt, and he 
found himself sprawling on the soft turf. 
He scrambled to his feet to find Kent hold- 
ing a trembling gray horse by the bridle, 
his good-humored face expanded into a 
broad grin. Steve looked up with crest- 
fallen inquiry in his eyes. 

“Rattler,” said the ranchman laconically. 
“Hosses ain’t got no sort o’ use fur ’em. 
Smell him?” 

Steve confessed to a sickish, disagreea- 
ble odor. ‘Do you see him?” he asked. 

“Nope, but I kin smell him and hear him; 
can’t you?” 

“T hear something like a big bumblebee,” 
said Steve. 

“That’s him, and he ain’t fur off; under 
that bush there, I guess. You’re on yer 
feet; slip down to th’ run there ’n git a 
club. ’Tain’t no kind of a job to kill him.”’ 

When Steve had returned with a stout 
cudgel, Kent pointed to a nearby bush. 
“He’s under there,” he said. ‘“‘Don’t take 
no chances, but hit him hard.’’ 

Under the bush indicated, coiled ready to 
spring, with crested head and open mouth, 
through the horrible fangs of which the 
forked tongue was playing like lightning, 
Steve found, and with one swift stroke slew, 
his first rattler. 

‘“‘Well done, boy!”’ cried Kent, as his com- 
panion, lifting the wriggling body of the 
big snake on his stick, threw it clear of the 
bush. “Now put yer heel on his head, and 
when yer sure of him, pull his rattles. I’m 
mighty shy of them fellers sence I got 
nabbed onc’t—but never mind that. He’s 
dead enough. Pull off th’ rattles. Yeh must 
always save th’ tail of yer first rattler.” 

“Seventeen,” said Steve, a moment later, 
holding up his trophy. 

“Big feller,” grunted the ranchman. 
“Well, Stephen, my boy, I guess you’re the 
man fur my mutton. I'd ’a’ got off and 
killed that snake myself ef I hedn’t want- 
ed to try yeh. I’ve seen yeh in two or three 
purty tight places, and yeh was there ev’ry 
time. Better mount, now, er we won't git 
to the Rogerses to grub.” 

Later on, the twain met an Indian fam- 
ily, moving. The head of the house(?), as 
became a lord of creation, was stretched 
in lazy, dirty majesty upon a sort of litter 
made of poles, and dragged by a miserable 
pony, while his equally squalid squaw and 
pappooses trudged, heavily laden, by his 
side. Steve viewed the party with lively 
curiosity. “Have you got many of ’em 
around here,” he asked, 

“Oh, we've got enough of ’em, such as 
they be,” Kent answered, contemptuously. 
“They’ve hed th’ tuck purty well took out 
of ’em and ain’t got the sperrit to raise 
the devil enny more. Them yonder is a 
good fair specimen of what they ’mount to, 
now.” 

“Have you ever be’n troubled by ’em 
much?” asked Steve. Kent cast a rather 
pitying glance at his questioner and ex- 
claimed: ‘“‘Hev I ever be’n bothered with 
7em much? Well, I should think I had. 
I’ve be’n here nigh on to fifteen year now, 
and durin’ that time my ranch has be’n 
cleaned out three times, hundreds of my 
cattle have be’n drove off, and more than 
a dozen of my cow-punchers killed. I should 
think they hed troubled me,” he added 
musingly. 

Fond of stories of adventure, Larkin 
risked another question. “Did they ever 
hurt you?’ was his simple, direct query. 

For the first time since their acquaint- 
ance Steve saw a stern, almost savage look 
creep into Kent’s eyes, and his face hard- 
ened perceptibly. ‘Aye, boy,” he answered, 
in a deep, grave tone. “‘they’ve chased me 
and they’ve ketched me; they’ve shot me 
with arrers and they’ve plugged me with 
bullets; they’ve slashed me with knives, 
and they’ve come purty nigh burnin’ me 
with fire. Sometime, mebbe, when I’m in 


th’ humor, I'll tell. yeh some Of ‘the ‘things 
I’ve be'’n through sence I hit'th’ trails’ But 
we’re purty nigh to Rogéfses. Ther's’ a 
couple of ‘his men and a bunch of his eat- 
tle, now.” 

To the right of where the‘trail skirted ‘a 
swelling ridge, appeared a broad, shallow 
valley, through which ran a little stream. 
The grass grew luxuriantly there, green 
and lush, and feeding upon it were hun- 
dreds of fine fat steers. Near the outskirts 
of the herd a mounted cowboy rode: slowly 
along, and on a rise of ground opposite, 
another sat his horse so still that man 
and beast seemed like a single piece of 
bronze. The cattle were mostly grades of 
the well-known beef breeds. ‘They were 
all quietly feeding, and there in the still 
September sunshine, they, with their ac- 
companying guards, made a scene at once 
full of peace and rural contentment. Kent, 
making a speaking trumpet of his folded 
hands, raised them to his lips and sent a 
long, mellow “Hal-l-o-o,” across the pas- 
ture, a call powerful and clear, and yet so 
soft and soothing that scarcely an animal 
raised its head. From the cowboys came 
back the same long, soft cry, but as neither 
showed a disposition to come nearer, the 
twain rode on. “Rogers hes got. that 
bunch *bout ready fur market,” Kent ex- 
plained. ‘“He’s jes’ baitin’ ’em on th’ good 
feed clost ’t th’ buildin’s ’fore they go 
down th’ river.” 

Thirty minutes later they rode down a 
long slope toward where a straggling group 
of ranch buildings had been built beneath 
the cottonwoods on the bank of a small 
river. Not a person was in sight when 
they drew rein in front of the door, but 
the noisy welcome from the throats of a 
half dozen dogs quickly drew the proprie- 
tor himself to the rescue. It seemed to 
the young easterner that in the person of 
Simeon Rogers, he at last had set eyes upon 
the real, simon-pure ranchman of his read- 
ing and of his imagination. 

For Rogers was tall and straight and lean. 
His bright gray eyes were very keen. He 
had long brown hair that was combed 
smoothly back over a well-shaped head, and 
his moustache and goatee would have 
done credit to Buffalo Bill himself. 
Strength, character and determination were 
all depicted in that thin, handsome face—a 
man to bank upon. So the boy thought in 
a single instant, and in later days he found 
— his first hasty judgment had been cor- 
rect. 

Rogers gave a hearty welcome to Kent. 
and acknowledged his introduction to Steve. 
“Grub’s on,”’ he announced briefly. “Got a 
full flooring to-day, but I reckon we'll make 
out. Here, Francois, take charge of these 
horses and see that they have a feed!”.. A 
Frenchy-looking half-breed appeared from 
somewhere, and led the animals away, the 
men following their host into a long, low, 
ceilinged room, where at least a dozen men 
were seated at a table spread with plain 
but hearty food. 

“Men all your’n?” Kent asked, as they 
washed themselves at a rude sink. ; 

“All but three of ’em. That young feller 
with the red lasso round his neck, sittin’ 
there at the end of the table, has got a 
ranch up Mispah river way, som’ers. Two 
of his men are with him; they’re lookin’ 
round a little, and stopped for grub.” 

The appearance of Kent and his com- 
panion at table caused but little stir, and 
conversation, except between the two 
ranchmen, lagged. All men there were dis- 
tinctively of the cowboy type in manner and 
general appearance, except the chief guest 
from ‘“‘Mispah river way,” who combined 
in his apparel a decided dash of the city 
rowdy with the picturesque attire of the 
plainsman. His smoothly shaven face was 
‘well enough, neither was it lacking in in- 
telligence; but the jaw was heavy and bru- 
tal, the eyes shifty and uncertain. Instead 
of the regulation blue flannel shirt of the 
cowboy, this man wore a garment of loud 
red and white check, that had certainly 
been once “boiled.” A high white collar 
of doubtful cleanliness encircled his short. 
thick neck, and this was bound down by a 
tie of flaming hue. A great display of watch 
chain crossed his gaudy vest, a compan- 
ionpiece to the flashing pin on his bosom. 

Unsophisticated boy, as Larkin was, he 
intuitively formed likes and dislikes on first 
impressions, and like most others addicted 
to a similar practice, he had ever found 
that first impressions are almost always the 
best ones. He disliked the man of the heavy 
jaw and shifty eyes, his preconception. be- 
ing strengthened by the other’s present ap- 
pearance and conduct. He had scarcely 











taken his seat and been helped by a grizzled 
eld serving man to a generous portion of 
the prevalent cornbread, boiled beef and po- 
tatoes, when he observed the man of the 
necktie casting furtive glances his way. 
For an instant he caught a fleeting stare 
from a pair of mocking eyes, then they were 
turned to the man sitting next, with a low- 
voiced remark at which both seemd highly 
elated, and the young easterner was at 
once treated to sly glances from others and 
much half-suppressed merriment. 

Now, the average man can endure cen- 
sure, open reproof and a certain amount of 
actual abuse, but ridfcule, never. By the 
time the meal was over, the giggling and 
tittering had spread to half the table, all 
unobserved by the proprietor, who was ab- 
sorbed in an earnest discussion with his 
friend and neighbor. Steve was deeply 
moved and angered. His only fault, he 
knew, was the fact that he was a stranger, 
and from the east. As before said, he was 
not unprepared for such treatment, and he 
had determined beforehand that, given the 
opportunity, he would at least prove his 
metal against unprovoked insults from 
whatever source. 

The men clattered noisily from the table, 
leaving the two proprietors still talking. 
Steve soon followed, taking a station near 
the door, where he stood apparently un- 
noticed by any until Francois called to him 
from the stable door. ‘‘You hoss hab ze 
foot on top ze rope, m’sier. Come queek,”’ 
he cried. 

Walking rapidly toward the stable, Lar- 
kin had accomplished half the distance, 
when a lull fell on the watching crowd, and 
he heard a sneering voice say, “Now, give 
it to him! Make the tenderfoot jump, once!” 

Instantly there came the crack of a re- 
volver, and Steve felt his hat turn on his 
head. It took every nerve he possessed to 
keep on his Way without giving a sien, but 
being half prepared, his self-control sus- 
tained him and he coolly entered the stable. 
A moment later he came out and marched 
straight -up to the group of cowboys, on 
whom a spell of silence seemed to have 
fallen. For a full minute he stood, silently 
turning his flushed face and angry eyes 
from one to another of the men before him 
and the stillness was oppressive, when, 
taking off his hat and displaying a bullet 
hole in its broad brim, he said: 

“This is a new hat, and cost me five dol- 
lars in Yankton. I don’t mind the cost of 
the hat so very much, fur mebbe I kin git 
another. You fellers have be’n hevin con- 
sider’ble fun with me sence I’ve be’n here, 
and now you wind up with sp’ilin’ my hat. 
I’ve always heard that them that will 
dance hed ought to pay the fiddler, an’s 
you’ve hed your fun, some of yeh has got 
to settle, or at least give me a fair chance 
to square accounts with yeh.” 

Without hesitation he took off his. coat 
and laid it on a near-by bench, placing be- 
side it his revolver; then, once more facing 
the men, continued: ‘““‘Where I come from 
we’ve got a way of settlin’ such little things 
as this. If the man that fired that shot 
will peel and step out here, one of us will 
take a lickin’.”’ 

A tall, fine looking! young fellow of about 
Steve’s age stepped forward and offered his 
hand. “Say, young feller,” he blurted, 
“you’re the stuff. I’m the feller that fired 
that shot, and I’m doggoned if I ain’t sorry 
I done it. It was a low-down mean trick, 
if it wan’t only done in fun. I ain’t got 
nothin’ to fight you about, and I ain’t 
a-goin’ to do it onless I haf to. My name’s 
Dave Campbell, and I want to be a friend 
oO’ your’n.”’ 

Steve looked into the keen blue eyes of 
the other and saw that he was in earnest. 
All traces of anger cleared from his face 
and he shook Campbell’s hand heartily. 
“My name’s Steve Larkin,” he said, and he 
would have followed with more, had not 
Rogers and Kent appeared in the doorway 
just then. Rogers took in the situation at 
a glance and demanded, ‘‘What’s up, here?” 

Campbell answered readily, “I tried to 
razzle-dazzle this young feller, and he won’t 
stand it. Offered to lick me.” 

“Don’t blame him,” grunted Rogers. 

“T ecould’ve told yeh that,’ chuckled Kent. 

“T reckon you youngesters had better quit 
now,” resumed Rogers. “Mr Kent, let me 
introduce Mr: Lawson. Mr. Lawson, shake 
hands. with Mr Kent.” 

The man of the red necktie acknowledged 
the introduction with the usual platitude, 
“Happy to meet you, Mr Kent,” in a pecu- 
liarly smooth, oily tone that caused Larkin 
to look quickly around, for the voice that 
greeted Mr Kent was the same that had 
advised Campbell to fire the shot: The lat- 
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ter noted the gilance, and smiled as he said, 
“Gorjus sort o’ cuss, ain’t he?’ looking at 
Steve keenly. ‘I don’t b’lieve you hanker 
after him a hull lot.” 

“Mebbe not,” was the guarded reply. 
“You know him?’ 

‘‘Never seen him till he come here to-day 
fur grub. Seems to be a pleasant kind o’ 
rooster, but I don’t like the looks of them 
two -bullwhackers of his.: I ain’t got any 
use fur a greaser, and one of ’em’s that.” 

Steve looked at Lawson’s two men, who 
stood together near the corner of the sta- 
ble. Rogers’s cowboys were all of the dis- 
linctively American type, tall, lean and 
athletic, with the frank, open faces of their 


race, while in the two strangers he had 
never seen two more  villainous-looking 
men. One was unmistakably a Mexican, 


short, broad and dark, with a coarse, heavy 
countenance, from which looked forth a pair 
of restless, terrier-like black eyes. The 
other was as unmistakably an English- 
man, of middle hight, blue-eyed and red- 
haired, but his freckled face was none the 
less coarse and brutal, a long red scar ex- 
tending from cheek bone to chin not serv- 
ing to enhance its beauty. 

“How d’yeh like ’em?” queried Campbell, 
following Steve’s inspection. 

“Jes ’s well’s I like their boss,’”’ was Lar- 
kin’s quiet reply. 

“Then you like ’em same’s I do. Step 
over here and I’ll give yeh a knockdown to 
th’ boys. Gen’lmen, this ’ere feller’s Steve 
Larkin, an’ he’s all right.” 

“The boys” all bowed stiffiy, and one of 
them drawled out, “Didn’t take you long 
to find that out, did it, Dave.” 

“Oh, come off,” cried Dave, a little sheep- 
ishly. ‘“‘Can’t you fellers see that this ’ere 
tenderfoot’s a dead game man?” 

“You bet he is!” chorused the crowd, and 
Steve, not a little pleased with his peace- 
ful victory, went through a handshake 
with them all. 

Kent came bustling up. “Come, Stephen,” 
he called. ‘““‘We must be moseyin’ along. 
Mr Lawson and his men air ridin’ our way 
and we'll keep ’em company.” 

With the hearty good-byes of Rogers 
and his men ringing in their ears, the five 
men forded the stream in front of the ranch 
buildings, and once more hit the southern 
trail leading’ away over the rolling country 
toward where the distant mountains reared 
their faint blue bulk on the horizon line. 
In front rode Guy Kent, between Steve and 
Lawson, the companions of the latter bring- 
ing up the rear. Early in the ride Mr Kent 
introduced his young employee to the 
stranger from “Mizpah river way,” but 
the sneering nod from the stranger, and 
the short, distant bow from Larkin, were 
wholly lost on the honest ranchman. 


[To be continued.] 





Natural and Artificial Watering— 


Farmers and, gardeners have often ob- 
served the great difference in effects upon 
plant growth between artificial irrigation 
and an abundant rainfall—the latter be- 
ing always found far more beneficial. This 
is undoubtedly owing to the nitrogen (in 
the form of ammonia or ammoniacal salts) 
collected by the vapor and dissolved in the 
rain. After a long season of drouth, a 
very appreciable quantity of these salts 
are found in rain water. The green leaves 
of plants, in the presence of sunshine, have 
the power of decomposing carbonic acid 
gas, to some extent. They absorb the car- 
bon for their own tissues, and restore oxy- 
gen to the air. And since this substance 
is slightly soluble in water, and possesses 
a powerful chemical affinity for other ele- 
mentary substances, it is probable that oxy- 
gen is absorbed to some extent, by the air 
from aqueous vapor passing through it.— 
[George B. Dorr. 





A Typical Case—I recently met a sick 


lady who experienced much distress from 
eating food of any kind. She had discov- 
ered that when she took brandy she felt 
perfectly comfortable, evidently because it 
so benumbed -the nerves of the stomach 
that they could not report their distressed 
condition to the brain. This case repre- 
sents thousands of others who, after hav- 
ing sown. successfully for disease, are not 
at~all encouraged.-to go through the pain 
pf sowing for health, and so shorten their 
lease on life by attempting to live. upon 
some nostrum which simply smothers the 
painful symptoms, while the case goes on 
in the even tenor of its way, consuming 
them.—[David Paulson. M D: 
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The Elysian Fields. 


MARGARET BARTLETT CABLE- 





Far out in yonder heavenly meadows blue 
The drowsy day lets down the sunset bars, 
And winding noiseless the bright gateway 
- ae, 
Comes night with all her joyous flock of 
stars. 


The bright-eyed Vesper entérs at the head, _ 
The grave-faced fathers of the flock stroll 


by; 2 
The entice ewes their tremulous nurslings 


ea 
Along the wandering river of the sky. ' 
And when her flock has safely wandered 
through, 
Night closes soft the twilight shadowy 


gate, 
And leaning on her crook, she smiles to view 
Her See eeane sheep, and is content to 
wait— A 


Until the sky a pearly luster shows, 
And laughing day lets down the silvering 


bars. 
Then, gladdened at the thought of sweet 


repose, 
Night leads to fold her timorous flock of 
stars. 





Our Gifts. 


“What shall I give to thee, O Lord? 
The kings that came of old 

Laid softly on thy cradle rude, 
Their myrrh and gems and gold. 





“Thy martyrs gave their hearts’ warm blood, 
Their ashes strewed thy way; 

They spurned their lives as dreams and dust, 
To speed thy coming way. 


“Thou knowest of sweet and 
My store is scant and sma 

Yet, wert thou here in want and woe, 
Lord, I would give thee all.” 


prescious things 


There came a voice from heavenly hights: 
“Unclose thine eyes and see. 

Gifts to the least of those I love 
Thou givest unto me.” 

[Rose Terry Cooke. 





A Hygienic Home. 





My wife and I are trying hard 
To live on healthful diet; 
We read the food chart by the yard, 
And run our kitchen by it; 
We've banished from our bills of fare 
All that such guides condemn; 
True hygiene is all our care, 
As planned and taught by them. 


For breakfast coffee is tabooed, 
Hot cakes and eggs forbidden, 
And milk, since it is oft imbued 
With germs profuse, though hidden. 
Bread # unwholesome, so is steak; 
Submissive to our lot, 
Oatmeal and barley meal we take, 
And drink boiled water hot. 


For dinner soup will never do, 
And oysters typhoid nourish; 
Salads, entrees and ices, too, 

Are mere dyspeptic flourish; 

Potatoes (by the last advice) 
Are poisonous, we’re told; 

We eat raw meat, chopped fine, with rice, 
And drink boiled water cold. 


For supper—some professors teach 
"Tis best to go without it, 

But since discretion’s left to each, 
We take our choice about it; 
On chicken, waffles, tea and cake, 

We are forbid to feed; 
But gluten waters, cocoa (weak), 
And prunes, are all we need. 


It grieves us much our friends to view 
So reckless in their diet; 
Our wholesome menu we pursue 
And beg of them to try it; 
But appetite’s ungodly sway 
Their nature so enthralls, 
We cannot get a guest to stay 
Within our healthful walls. _ 
{Tid Bits. 





The Good Old Nurse—Dear playmate in 
the kindergarten of God, please do not take 
life quite so seriously—you surely will 
never get out of it alive. And as for your 
buying and selling, your churches and 
banks, your newspapers and books, they 
are really at the last of no more impor- 
tance than the child’s paper houses, red 
and blue wafers, and funny scissors things. 
Why you grown-ups! All your possessions 
are only just to keep you out of mischief 
until Death, the gooa old nurse, comes and 
rocks you to sleep.—[Elbert Hubbard. 





Miss Lulu Finnegan: I will give.yez me 
answer in a month, Pat. He: That’s right, 
me darlint; tek plenty av time to think it 
over. But tell me wan thing now—will it 
be ves or.no? 
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Football Defended. 


ELECTROPHOROUS. 

While looking over the Table Talk to- 
night, I felt my ‘‘dander’”’ rise, and upon 
looking for the cause, I chanced to spy that 
essay on football by New Hampshire Pa- 
triot, and to say that I was mad would be 
to put it very mildly. My indignation was 
mostly cause@ by his comparing football, 





the almost American national game, with 
the Spanish game (7?) of bull fight. I fail 
to see the comparison at all, as a bull 


fight is a game (?) in which a poor, help- 
less bull is goadéd to desperation, and 
then, when he has been played with for a 
while, is dispatched after having killed a 
few horses and perhaps a man or two. 
N H P says he read in a paper of a num- 
ber of accidents in which five or six nice 
young men were killed and one disabled 
for life. Well, what does that prove? It 
was probably written by some ‘anti-foot- 
ball crank” like N H P, who had searched 
the records for such cases, and having 


found five or six, proceeded to make a 
three or four-column report of it. 
Nobody denies that football is a rough 


game, but when played according to rules, 
there is not so much danger after all. I 
have played football (Rugby, the Ameri- 
can game of “rush’”’) from the time that I 
was about nine to 10 years of age, and in 
12 years’ play, have never been hurt as 
much as I have when I fell off my wheel 
while coasting down hill. Moreover, I 
have never seen anybody or heard of more 
than one man getting hurt, and that man 
had the wind knocked out of him for half 
an hour or so. 

“Kiled for the amusement of the peo- 
ple!” That one sentence shows that he 
never played a game of football in his life. 
If he knew the first thing of football, he 
would never be guilty of such a break as 
that. Ask any football player why he plays 
football, and if he doesn’t say, ‘For per- 
sonal love of the game,”’ put me down for 
a long-eared jack, and a crank besides. AS 
to developing the muscles, a man that gave 
that for a reason for playing was not much 
of a man, after all. Of course, it does de- 
velop the muscles, but if that was my rea- 
son for playing, I would quit and take a 
“gym” course. 

And now comes the biggest break of all 


-—about the development of the _ brain. 
Can’t a man develop his brain and play 
football too? By the way, who are the 


majority of football players, but students? 
And it is a well-known fact that they have 
to get a certain percentage before they are 
allowed to play on any of the teams. For 
an example of an “undeveloped” brain 
caused by playing football, I'll only take 
one, as I am on my fifth sheet of paper. 
Look at our next vice-president, Roosevelt, 
an enthusiastic football player—doesn’t 
that “settle your hash?” 

Now, N H P, don’t have any hard feel- 
ings, because I don’t mean to be personal, 
but be warned and don’t attack anything 
that you know nothing about. And A Sub- 
scriber, would advise you to keep your boy 
at home, if you don’t want him to play 
football and jump on cars. As for me, I 
am never so happy as when I have the 
“pigskin” tucked under my arm, and am 
going round the end with a clear course 
before me. It’s the moment of a man’s 
lifetime. Don’t you think so, football play- 
ers? By the way, if N H P is of the female 
persuasion, I’]] take it all back and not say 
any more. Please ask Circle No 175 to 
hustle. 


a 


Tamed Poreupines. 
LADY WOODSUM. 





Sego Lily, I for one have seen a porcu- 
pine. Did you ever see a tame one? If 
not, I presume you think they would make 
queer pets; but with a little training, they 
make very faithful, as well as useful, pets. 
None of their good qualities can be known 
until they have been domesticated, when 
they need no training to show them what 
their particular line of duty is. 

The porcupine is usually looked upon as 
a very disagreeable sort of an animal, ever 
ready for a quarrel, and whose only mis- 
sion in life is to shoot his quills at any 
one who comes near him. As a matter of 
fact, he will seldom ‘fight, save in defence 
of his life: he cannot even bite very se- 
verely, and he cannot shoot his quills, nor 
can he even drop them from his body, 
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The quills are his only means of defence, 
and these are certainly of but little pro- 
tection when he is attacked by man. When 
danger approaches he rolls himself up into 
a prickly ball, which .is uncomfortable to 
take hold of, since the spimes are very 
sharp and will readily leave the animal's 
body when once they have pentrated any 
other substance. 

He molests no one, interferes with no 
one, eats nothing of value, save when he 
is so fortunate as to find a nest of new laid 
eggs, and lives a very reputable sort of a 
life, despite his rather disagreeable ap- 
pearance. 

During the summer he goes about in a 
sort of hide-and-seek fashion, and on the 
approach of winter he digs a hole in the 
earth, burying himself there, or creeps into 
a rat hole or rabbit burrow, or under a 
pile of leaves or other vegetable matter, 
and there awaits the return of spring. 

It is by no means difficult to tame a full 
grown porcupine; for after he has been 
about the house one or two nights and 
learned that he is to be well treated, he 
will content himself with rat catching, 
and show no fear at the approach of any 
of the family, providing he has a box or 
some place where he can take refuge when 
he thinks he is in danger. 

The spines on the young porcupine are 
so soft that they will not prick you if you 
handle him without gloves, and if he does 
attempt to bite or scratch he can do no 
harm. Feed the little prisoner with bread 
and milk, with now and then a little raw 
meat, and do not force him to come out of 
his house against his will. Be very patient 
with him, let him do about.as he wants to 
for a week, and at the end of that time, 
if no one has hurt him, he will be as tame 
as the,cat and quite as playful. 

Now, just one word of caution. Do not 
make a captive of a porcupine, or any 
other animal unless you are willing to care 
for them properly and treat them quite as 
kindly as you would like to be treated. 


Little Chats. 








East Lynne, Jane Eyre, Ivanhce and Our 
Bessie are my favorite novels. I am now 
reading Proctor’s History of the Crusades. 
I think it very interesting. How many Ta- 
blers have read it? I am in high school, 
first year. Our class colors are garnet and 
silver. We also have many yells, but I 
will not send any now, for I don’t think 
the Editor is ready to die yet. I am going 
to take literature and elocution next term. 
What famous Indian chief’s daughter was 
[Almo? 

Hello, Tablers. I, too, am called Curly. 
I think I know the answer to Curly’s 
query about the house on fire. The authors’ 
names are Dickens, Howitt, Burns. Am I 
right?—[Indiana Curly Boy. 

I think we young folks are most awfully 
lucky to get such a good Editor. Don’t you 
think so? Beanpole, do you belong to a 
letter circle? We have taken this paper for 
seme time and think there is none as good. 
Chatterbox, your letter was very interest- 
ing.—[{Sunshine. 

I think all the letters are fine. especially 
Chatterbox of Chautauqua’s. My home is 
in Louisiana, 30 miles from. the gulf of 
Mexico. My father owns a large rice farm. 
I have two sisters and am 14 years old. I 
am in the eighth grade and enjoy my 
school work very much. Some of my fa- 
vorite books are A Young Girl’s Wooing, 
Thorns and Orange Blossoms, Malcom Kirk 
and The Choir Invisible.—[Louisiana Jes- 
simine. 

Colonel Roy, I have the song, “My Old 
Kentucky Heme.” I, too, like te dance. I 
am not a high school girl, but here is an 
example: What is a third and a half a 
third of 34,?—[B. L. H. 

My brother gets this 
wouldn’t be without it. I live on a farm 
three miles from town. We have six horses 
and four cows. I have six brothers and 
two sisters and I am 12 years old, and in 
the seventh grade. My teacher’s name is 
Miss Treamine.—[A California Girl. 

I write items for a daily paper and think 
it is lots of fun.—[Annie of Minnesota. 

Canadian Jack, I think ‘Wildwood 
Home” the best name for your farm.— 
[Steve Larkin. 

I would like to send to the Table a draw- 
ing of a Denny or Mongolian. pheasant, 
which is the principal game bird of the 
Willamette valley, Oregon. I have killed 
five of these birds before breakfast this 
season. These birds are dressed in the 


paper and he 








very brightest. of colors, and though their 
wings are small, they fly with the swift- 
hess of the wind.—[Oregon Sportsman. 

I. don’t think Phil Hayseed is very com- 
plimentary to girls: who wear their hair 
parted on the side. I wore my hair that 
way and didn’t think I looked at all like a 
tomboy. I think Tanglefoot’s idea of a 
sensible hat is very nice, but as for the the- 
ater hat—it reminded me of a flower gar- 
den.—[Kathaleen. 

Papa has taken this paper ever since I 
can remember. How many of the Tablers 
like to wash dishes? I for one don’t. Doesn’t 
it seem funny to write ‘1901? We take 
Latin at our school. Some people think 
South Dakota is away out in the west, but 
people that come here from the east are 
surprised to find there are a few people 
besides Indians. I intend to be a teacher 
next year.—[{M. E. A. 





Giving and Taking. 





Money from Music—The subject of mu- 


sic seems to have dropepd from the Table 
entirely. Have the Tablers lost their in- 
terest fin it, or are they all divided into 
musicians’ circles, so do not care to come 
to the public Table? I am a member of the 
lost ‘“‘Musicians’ circle No 1.” In the first 
time around they stopped at a certain mem- 
ber. Atfer a while they were started again, 
passed by me as before, but I never heard 
from them again. Now I love music, and 
IT would be interested to know what the 
Tablers are doing in it. For myself, I am 
studying hard and trying to make a good 
musician, which is a lot of work, but it 
pays. One week I earned $16 in three days, 
and during two months last summer I 
earned over $80, besides all my expenses, 
which included a trip of about 200 miles, 
and board at a first-class hotel. But my 
time is not all spent in music. I do quite 
a lot of fancywork, besides considerable 
cooking for mamma. It would be so nice 
if more of the Tablers would tell the es- 
pecial things they are interested in. I 
think we might be a great help to each 
other, for the editor is very kind to let us 
have a Table, where we can chat together— 
if that monster doesn’t grab us before we 
get there. —[A Music Lover. 





Every Name Erased—The monster has 


endeavored to devour several of my letters, 
but he only succeeds in devouring about half 
of them. They must be too bitter for his 
taste, and after getting one bite, he has 
enough of them. Ha, ha! I wonder if any 
of the Tablers, while going to school, were 
in the habit of writing their names on the 
wall, desks or in any place that seemed 
convenient. That was the habit with the 
scholars when I was going to school. Their 
names were written everywhere, until one 
day, in the spelling class, onescholar turned 
around and wrote his name on the wall, 
and the teacher saw him. Then the teacher 
made the remark, “Fools’ names are like 
fools’ faces—always found:in public places.” 
It was not long after that remark that ev- 
ery name was erased from the wall, and 
you never saw that set of scholars writing 
their names “in public places.’’—[Rellimee. 





“Most Starved’’—May I have a seat at 


this jolly Table? Thank you. Now please 
pass me a dish of Hanna’s baked beans to 
begin with, for actually I am most starved, 
and hearing so many Tablers tell about 
the “good” things they have cooked, makes 
me sick of “backing” it. I’ve had a good 
square meal for once, the first one I’ve had 
since three years ago, when ma expected 
some company and they did not come. 
Jess, I thought your picture was one of my 
cousins when I first saw it. Sadie Bell, try 
rubbing a piece of alum on your cold sores. 
As to writing or corresponding with 
strangers, I think it is all right to do so, 
@s much benefit can be derived thereby, 
and it can be stopped at any time, if neces- 
sary. Miss Beeswax, can’t I hire you to 
help me out when I have a lot of combs to 
boil down? “Experience comes high,” but 
we must have it, you know! That was a 


This Will Interest Many. 


F. W. Parkhurst, the Boston publisher, 
says that if anyone afflicted with rheuma- 
tism in any form, or neuralgia, will send 
their address to him at Box 1501, Boston, 
Mass, he will direct them to a perfect 
cure. He has nothing to sell, or give, only 
telis you how he was cured. Hundreds 
have tested it with success.—[Adv. 

















good joke, Peanpole. Coon songs are all 
right. When you come up this way again, 
call around and we will have a sing. Did 
any of the Tablers ever have a letter in a 
mail bag that was stolen? I have, but 
I received them afterward, or part at least, 
and they were all right. Many of the finest 
monuments in the United States were quar- 
ried and made near where I used to live.— 
[Percy. 





The Same Birthday—My first letter ap- 
peared in the paper, so I thought I would 
write again. I was 12 years oid Oct 29. 
My father’s birthday and mine are both 
on the same day. I have missed but one 
day since school commenced in the fall. 
I enjoy reading Miss Idal’s letters. My 
hcme is just a hundred. yards from the 
Blue mountains, and I often climb up on 
the loose rocks, where I can see many in- 
teresting places. Culver’s lake is a well- 
known place, where we always have our 
picnics and go fishing in vacation. The 
lake now is very low. One side, where we 
always catch our fish when I go fishing, 
is entirely dry now, so that anyone could 
drive a team of horses around it.—[Daisy of 
New Jersey. 

Tabbie. Rosie and Grace—I am _ nine 
years old and have twe sisters—Sarah, 
who is older than I, and Lela, who is 
younger. Sarah and I live with Grandma 
and Grandpa Bowman, about four miles 
from the city of Binghamton. Lela lives 
with Grandma and Grandpa Baldwin, in 
Pennsylvania. My mother is dead and 
papa lives in Binghamton, where he works 
in a creamery. We spent Thanksgiving 
with Uncle William Cooley. He is my 
great-uncle. I had a nice visit and an ex- 
eellent dinner. I spent Christmas at home, 
where we had a Christmas tree and com- 
pany fr0m Montrose, Pa. We had roast 
turkey for dinner. Papa came to take 
dinner with us. For pets I have a cat and 
a dog; I also have a doll. My cat’s name 
is Tabby, my dog’s name is Rosie, and my 
dolly’s name is Grace Bowman. If this let- 
ter is worth printing, I will write you 
again.--[Edith E. Bowman. 





Regents’ Examination—For several 
years my father has taken this paper, and 
what I enjoy mostly is reading the Tablers’ 
letters. I am a junior in Watervliet acad- 
emy and like to go to school very much. 
How many of the Tablers living in New 
York state take up the regents’ examina- 
tion? I like them for the reason that I 
think they are a just way to examine all 
scholars in different schools alike in the 
same subject.—[Genevieve. 





“Not So Bad’—Well, Tablers, here I am 


egain. I came head-first through the fight 
with the monster. It was just -before 
Thanksgiving and Christmas, and I did 


not expect to ever see my letter in the Ta- 
ble. Since then I have thought the mon- 
ster was not so bad as some of you think 
he is. Do any of the Tablers live near the 
Palisades, along the Hudson river, N Y? 
I was up there on an excursion and spent 
a delightful time. *“Poquessing” is our 
farm’s name—named after an Indian tribe 
that livéd around and on our place. There 
is a creek of the same name that runs 
through our farm. I have been wondering 
whether the Table would put my photo- 
graphs in print. Most of them are of the 
different places I have visited. Hoping to 
see this in the “lively Table,’ I will sign 
my nom de plume—[Buck’s Boy. 





A Little Experiment—Tablers, let me 
tell you of an experience I had one time, 
and I hope you'll all profit by it. One af- 
ternoon, as I had nothing else to do, I 
thought I would try a little experiment 
with gunpowder. So I filled a small can 
and went out behind the house. I lighted 
the fuse and waited. Nothing stirred, so 
I thought I might just as well see why 
that gunpowder didn’t go off. Just as I 
fairly got my nose over the can—whoof, 
boom! off it went, every bit of it into my 
face. I was laid up for a whole week, and 
I formed the resolution that I never would 
try to look into the unknown again unless 
I was certain of no pean —[Chief Terror. 


High School Baucation—In the issue of 
Jan 5, Johnny Queer says what’s the use 
of a high school education, and that it is all 
bosh. I am a boy and I graduated from 
high school at 16. I am going on ‘digging 


a” 


up the old dead philosophers,’’ and I ex- 
pect to say that I have been bencfited when 
I finish my college course; and if I could do 
nothing but start as a section hand, I 
would feel that my education was a great 
blessing to me. The man with an edu- 
cation and 2 will cannot be kept down in 
the world. I send 10 cents to join the col- 
lege students’ circle.—[Judge. 





First Year of Latin—I live in a small 
town in the southeastern part of South 
Dakota. I think I have never seen a letter 
from anyone near here. Ishave two broth- 
ers and three sisters. I am next to the 
youngest, having a brother younger than 
I. I am 13 years old and am in the ninth 
grade. I take algebra, Latin, rhetoric, 
civics, drawing and physical geography. 
This is my first year of Latin. How many 
have read Miss Alcott’s books and. like 
them? I have read six and like them all 
very much except Shawl Strap. I have 
read some of the Tablers’ letters which 
discussed the liking of Shakespeare’s 
plays. I have never read any of them and 
do not care to, as I do not like his style 
of writing. I have read Helen’s Babies, 
Robinson Crusoe, Arabian Nights, Swiss 
Family Robinson and many others. Well, 
I think I will stop, and if the monster 
does not get this I will write again per- 
haps.—[A South Dakota Maiden. 





Sweet Sixteen—Papa has taken this pa- 
per only for a short time. I live in Indi- 
ana. I am a brunette, with brown hair and 
eyes, 5 ft 4% in tall, and weigh 112 Ibs. I 
am sweet 16 and you all know the rest. 
Roxie, if you lived where I do, you would 
have a slow time dancing, for very few of 
the young people dance. We are all too 
pious: Nevertheless, if I ever have an op- 
portunity, I am going to try and learn. We 
have parties and picnics. M. W., I went to 
a lawn party this summer, but my brother 
brought me home. I hope you had a pleas- 
ant evening with your timid beau, Pica. I 
suppose you are deep in your books. I 
should have liked you for my teacher, I im- 
agine. I, too, have a piano and play, but 
I do not see where the fun comes in, in miik- 
ing, and to my joy I do not have to milk. I 
have read quite a number of E. P. Roe’s 
books, also some of Rosa N. Carey’s. If 
the monster gets this, I am sure he will die 
of dyspepsia.—[ Rosebud. 





Daisy—The experience of Chatterbox 
with her unruly horse reminds me of a 
runaway I once participated in three or 
four years ago, when I was about 12 years 
old. A couple of boy friends came out 
from the city, a distance of two miles, nd 
one of them was mounted on a little pacer, 
a fine bay animal that was very nervous 
and excitable, but a fast traveler. I had 
always greatly admired little Daisy, and 
when her owner offered me a ride I de- 
lightedly accepted and enjoyed her swing- 
ing gait and irritable movements, until 
she suddenly swerved and leaped across the 
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ditch at the roadside. Then ensued a mad 
gallop, for she was running toward home, 
and as I had never before ridden at a gal- 
lop, I was unable to check the animal and 
at the same time retain my seat, for her 
bit was a straight one and quite too large. 
Still she sped on, leaping and bucking, 
while I continued to cry ‘Whoa, Daisy. 
Now, Daisy, you must stop!” But Daisy 
didn’t until I turned her into the first yard 
we came .to and my foot struck the tele- 
phone pole and off I went, but she ran 
home. Daisy was three years old at this 
time, but her owner’s sister had often rid- 
den her with no bad results. Her master 
died soon after this and I have never 
learned her whereabouts.—[Meadow Lily. 





Lucky—Will you make room for another 


bashful boy at the Table? I live on a farm 
of 480 acres in Nebraska, the land of the 
grasshopper and chinch bug, which eat up 
everything green in sight. but I have 
lived here for 17 years and still live to tell 
the tale. Don’t you think I am lucky? I 
attended high schoel last winter, but did 
not go this, on account of having to herd 
cattle. I have no brothers or sisters, but 
some other fellow’s sister suits me better, 
because I can change and get a new one 
when one gets old. I see some of the Ta- 
blers are signing German names, but I 
would rather be—[{Nebraska Greenhorn. 





“Too Much Going’’—Well, this is my 


first attempt to get my feet under the Ta- 
ble, but I hope the monster has had his fill 
before this reaches him. I live in town, but 
farm. I go about three miles and back 
each day, or day and night, I mean. But I 
find that most too much going, so think I 
will not farm that way next year. But as 

fe are now assured of four more years of 

cKinley prosperity, I will seek other em- 
ployment, or meve onto « farm. Missouri 
is the banner state in the Union, so Mis- 
sourians think, and they are about right. 
Missouri will produce as much grass, corn, 
wheat, oats or any grain as any state, and 
we have the largest school fund of any.—[A 
Missourian. 





For Debate—Welcome, Chatterbox! It 


seems delightful to see your name among 
us once more. We can assure you that 
you have been missed greatly. Now my 
opinion of writing to strangers is this: If 
you can’t find correspondents enough 
among your friends, you had better not 
correspond with any one. Let some one 
at our jolly Table introduce a good sub- 
ject for debate. Then let the Y F E ap- 
point four leaders,—two for the affirmative 
and two for the negative side. At the 
same time, let him appoint three judges. 
After the leaders have written their dis- 
cussions, we might all debate. If the papers 
were not very long, I am sure our Editor 
would try to find room for them. I think 
it would be very beneficial to most of us. 
What say you all?—[{Hyacinth. 








Agents Wanted... 


To take orders for the best and cheapest Monu- | 


mental Work on the market. We offer very-liberal 

inducements and a straight, honorable and legiti- 

mate business. We make all grades of work and 

ship everywhere. Write at once forsterms and 
articulars. Give age, occupation and reference. 
xperience or capital not required. 


Che Monumental Bronze o., 
Cherry St., Bridgeport, Conn. 


FREE RUPTURE CURE! 


BY ae write to Dr. W. S. Rice, 348 Main St., Adams, 
N. Y., and he will send free a trial of his wonderful 
a EM Whether skeptical or not get this free method 
and iry the remarkabie invention that cures without 
in, danger, operation or detention from work. Write 
Po-day. Don’t wait. 


TAPE-WORM.ESSS39%, 285-2 
Byron Field & co188 Sts State St.Chicago 











MODERN [St tur. 
HOUSE PLANS 


BY S. B. REED, Architect. 


In this new edition, just published, much new matter 
and pearty all new ‘plans and illustrations aie given, 
bringing the book up to date in every respect. This is a 
valuable work, which meets the wants of persons of mod- 
erate means, and will, it is believed, prove one of the 
most popular architectural books ever iss It gives 
a wide range of design from a dwelling costing $250 to 
$8000, adapted to farm, village and town residences. Near- 
ly all of these plans have been tested by practical work- 
ings. They provide for heating, ventilation, etc, and give 
a large share of what are called modern improvements. 
One feature of the work imparts a value over any 5 
publications of the kind that we have seen. It gives an esti- 
mate of the quantity of every article used in the construc- 
tion, and the cost of each material at the time the build- 
ing was erected, or the design made. ven if prices vary 
from, time wd 2 e, me can. Speme we EE, 
within a few dollais the probable cost of 
uildings here presented. Profusely iihustinted, 
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The Face of a Clock. 


CLIFTON JOHNSON. 





The ydung people of Littleville had a 
party one evening at Miss Shipley’s. They 
all liked to go to Miss Shipley’s, for she 
was lively aad bright and never allowed 
any time to be wasted in dullness and in- 
activity. Besides, there rarely was a party 
at Miss Shipley’s when she did not pro- 
vide some entertainment that was entirely 
new to most of the “Littlevillains.” as the 
villagers were sometimes jokingly called. 

The new amusement on this particular 
evening had to do with clocks. First, the 





Martin (upper) six mistakes. The lower 
left is drawn by Mary, aged ten. Ste- 
phen’s (the lower right) has seven mis- 
takes. 


hostess handed to each person present a 
slip of paper and a pencil. Then she asked 
everyone to draw a clock, or the face of a 
clock. ‘‘What I want is that you shall be 
eareful to get the figures right—just as 
they are on a clock face. That’s about all 
I care about,” Miss Shipley explained. 
“You needn’t try to make your drawings 
beautiful nor the circles exactly round. 
The honors will go to those who get the 
Roman numerals right.” 

Some of the boys began to feel for their 
vest pockets, but Miss Shipley said she 
could not allow .them to study their 
watches till the drawings were finished, 
and she stood in the doorway and kept 
Stephen Randall back when he said he 
was going out to have a look at the kitch- 
en clock. 

“Well,” said he, “I don’t much care. I’ve 
seen a clock a thousand times and I guess 
I can get the figures about as near right 
as they make ’em, whether I have a clock 
to look at or not.” 

That was what they all thought, and 
they were a good deal astonished when 
Miss Shipley, after she had collected the 
drawings and looked them over, an- 





Laura (upper left hand), one mistake. 
Etta (upper right hand), six mistakes. 
Miss Brown (lower), three mistakes. 


nounced thaf only one was right. The 
correct one was by Charlie Jasper, who 
had made a clock ‘that looked something 
like a man walking down a roadway. 
Miss Shipley said Charlie had won the 
prize, and she pinned a geranium leaf and 
a marguerite on the lapel of his coat. But 
Charlie confessed he was a prize winner 
only by chance. He attended an academy 
in a neighboring town where, among other 
things, he was taking lessons in drawing. 
it so happened that a clock had been the 
subject of a recent. sketch, and in draw- 
ing that he had learned how to make the 
figures correctly. 
* After Miss Shipley labeled Charlie with 
the prize, she said: “‘Nearly all of you made 
the mistake of putting IV for four instead 
of fowr I’s; and a good many made a sec- 
ond mistake on the four, yes, and on most 
of the numbers of the lower half of the 





clock face, by drawing them wrong-side 
up.” 

The boys took out their watches and ex- 
amined them, and Stephen Randall stepped 
into the kitchen to look at the clock. “I 
declare!” said he when he returned, the 
four is all I’s on your clock, anyhow. I 
didn’t make any other mistake in my pic- 
ture, did I?’ 

“Yes,” replied Miss Shipley, glancing at 
his drawing, “you made seven mistakes in 
aa 

“Whee-ew!” exclaimed Stephen—‘‘most 
as many as there are figures. But I'd like 
to know how many Miss Brown made.” 

Miss Brown taught the village ‘school 
and she said, “‘Now, I thought I made mine 
exactly right, for I have to wind the 
schoolroom clock every day, and know 
I made the four right.” 

“You did,"’ was Miss Shipley’s response, 
“but your six, seven and eight are wrong. 
However, never mind. I was going to tell 
you how it happened that our ciocks have 
that queer four on them. 

“When the first clock to keep good time 
was made, the maker carried it to King 
Charles of France. 

“The king looked at it and said the four 
on the dial was wrong. Said he, ‘Here you 
have IV for four. That isn’t right. It 
should be four I's.’ 

“The clock maker argued that his way 
was correct, but the king insisted on the 
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Correct time as drawn by Charlie Jasper, 


statement he had made, and he forced the 
clockmaker te change the four to meet his 
requirements. That set the fashion, and 
ever since our clocks have been made with 
the four I’s.”’ ea 

With this Miss Shipley concluded, but the 
examination and comparison of the vari- 
ous drawings kept the company busy and 
animated for some time. The accompany- 
ing illustrations show several of the clocks 
just as they were drawn that evening. 
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FUN FOR OLD AND YOUNG 


) LIFE SIZE DOLL 
ae BREE 22yscsthes ul 


Girls can get this beautiful Life Size 
Doll absolutely Free for sefling onl 
four boxes of our Great Cold & Head. 
ache Tablets at 25 cents a box. Write 
today and we will send the tablets by 
mail! postpaid; when sold send us the 
4 money ($1.00) and we will send you 

this Life Size Doll which is 2% feet 
high and can wear baby’s clothes. Dol- 
lie has an Indestructible Head,Golden 
Hair, Rosy Cheeks, Brown Eyes, K 
Colored Body, a Gold Plated Ly | 
Pin, Red Stockings, Black Shoes,& w 
stand alone. This doll is an exact re- 
roduction of the finest hand painted 
French Doll, and will live in a child’s 
memory long after childhood days 


have passed. Address, 
NATIONAL MEDICINE CO., 
Doll Dept.52 A New Haven. Conn. 













Home Treatment for Cancer. 


Dk. D. M. BYE’s Balmy Oils, for cancer, is a pos- 
itive and painless cure. Most cases are treated 
at home, without the service of a physician, Send 
for book telling what wonderful things are being 
done by simply anointing with oils. The combi- 
nation is asecret; gives instant relief from pain, 
destroys the cancer microbes and restores the 
patient to health. Thousands of cancers, tumors, 
catarrh,ulcers, piles and malignant diseases cured 
in the last eight years. If not afflicted, cut this 
out and send it to some suffering one. Address 
Dk. D. M. BYE, Box 25, Indianapolis, Ind. 





Neglect of a Cough er Sore 


Ca Throat may result in an 


se aNCHiAl 
BRoNcH 05 Incurable Throat Trouble or 


Teor Consumption. For relief use 

BROWN’S BRONCHIAL 

TROCHES. Nothing excels this simple 
remedy. Sold only in boxes. 








Brass Band 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms, 
& Supp ies. Write for catalog, 445 
illustrations, FREE; it gives in- 
formation for musicians and new 
bands. LYON & HEALY, 

92 Adams St. OHIOCAGU. 


—_ 








Send us your address 

and we will showyou 

y how to make $3 a day 

absolutely sure; we 

furnish the work and teach you free, you work in 

the locality where you live. Sen us your address and we will 
explain the busi fully, r ber we guarantee a clear profit 


3 for every day's work absolutely sure. rite at once. 
BOYAL MANUFACTURING CO., Bex350, Vetroit, Mich 


COSTS NOTHING to remove your a 
corns. Postal will fetch trial box of 
A-CORN SALVE-—free. \ 


Giant Chemical Co., Philadelphia- 











FREE UNITARIAN PUBLICATIONS. Address 
Miss Vaughn, 133 Bridgham St., Providence, K. I, 








Che Christimt Advocate 





NEW CENTURY HOME BOOK 
and ENCYCLOPAEDIC DICTIONARY 


FOR 1904. 





ba a business transaction of large magnitude we recently secured several thousand sets in sheets 

of the ** Encyclopzedie Dictionary,” and have decided to offer them to our subscribers at less 
than their actual cost to us. We bind the Dictionary in six large volumes, cloth, and offer it to 
subscribers to The Christian Advocate only, at the price given below. There is no better value 
offered anywhere this year. 5,300 pages, over 3,000 illustrations ; 250,000 words defined ; nearly 
3,000 engravings directly accompanying the text, and 64 magnificent new plates in colors and 


monotone, 


I. We offer to send “ The Christian Advocate” for 1901 to any address in the United States 
for $2.50, postage prepaid, and will send a copy of “The New Century Home Book” to every 
subscriber, new or old, for 190i. All new subscribers will receive the paper from January } 
to the clese of 1901 for $2.50, including postage. 

IL. We will send “The Christian Advocate” for 1901, including a copy of “The New 
Century Home Book,” and one set (six volumes, cloth) of the great “ Encyclopaedic Dictionary” 


for $7.00, cash with order. 


If you prefer we have an installment plan.. Write to us about it. 
Orders will be entered as received. You are to pay freight or express charges. Address 


EATON & MAINS, Publishers, 150 Fifth Ave., New York. 











My Mother-in-Law. 


5s. E. W. 





I am most proud and happy to pay a 
tribute to the memory of one of the best 
women God ever made, my honored and 
beloved mother-in-law. She has for more 
than half a score of years beea an inhabi- 
tant of the “Celestial city,’’ upon her brow 
a regal crown, the reward of the long suf- 
fering love, unvarying kindness and much- 
enduring patience exercised toward ‘her 
ignorant, undisciplined, faulty daughter-in- 
law. I was not young, counting by years, 
when I became her son’s wife, but had 
little experience or practical knowledge of 
housewifely arts, and of the thousand and 
one duties which, in order to make a happy 


home, must neither be improperly per- 
formed nor ignored. My life had been 
passed in the schoolroom, a pupil or 


teacher. 

My mother-in-law was more or less an 
invalid all her life. She had not taken a 
step nor left her bed ‘unless lifted from it) 
for five years. During this period occurred 
the events narrated. Possibly the position 
of mistress of this home should not have 
been assumed by an incompetent daughter- 
in-law. She entered a thrifty home. There 
had always been enough of the “barley 
loaves and fishes,’ and the command of 
the Master. “Gather un the fragments that 
not * be lost,’’ had been literally obeyed. 
The experience of the year that followed 
would, I think, have well-nigh exhausted 
the patience of anyone save that saintly 
woman, my mother-in-law. The invalid’s 
chicken broth was sometimes literally as 
bitter as gall, the bread more often heavy 
or sour, the meat under or overdone, the 
biscuit burned, cake and cookies scorched. 
Worms reveled in the flour and meal and 
kept house in the apples and peaches so 
earefully prepared and dried on the antici- 
pated advent of the new daughter-in-law; 
the canned fruit fizzed and burst, shirt 
bosoms and caps were _ring-streaked, 
speckled and scorched,—anc not one word 
of reproach or fault-finding or a hint that 
the daughter-in-law was not a model 
housekeeper and cook. 

Things unutterable must have _ been 
thought and felt, but not one was voiced 
in speech. With love and patience akin to 
divine, with exquisite tact and apparently 
unruffiled temper mistakes were overlooked, 
errors pointed out, economy and frugality 
inculeatel. The annoyance caused bv in- 
novation and departure from accustomed 
and long established methods and usages 
was never manifested in look or tone, but 
when noted at all, was with serene brow 
and gentle speech. Her forbearance and 
magnanimity were marvelous in view of 
the number and magnitude of the mistakes 
and Llunders. 

My mother-in-law, of blessed memory, 
has gone out of our home forever, be- 
queathing to her daughter-in-law a pre- 
cious legacy, her dying words, “You have 
been a good daughter, Nettie. You have 
made our home very happy.” 


re 


Lively Discussion. 


“Wife Slips Out’—We hear so much 
about the successful farmer and how he 
became successful that we have got so we 
think and talk as though he were alone in 
the business. But was he? How about 
that hard-working, ever-saving wife of 
his? Nine cases out of ten she has been 
compelled to keep her end up with what 
help she could get out of the children and 
at the same time doing for the whole fam- 
ily, while he, if a rush comes on, steps out 
and gets a man or two to help him. It’s 
all right to keep what you have got, to 
save all you can, but look out! By trying 
to save every bit of it, wife slips out, and 
then how quick he cries, “I am a ruined 
man; my wife is dead.’—[Silas Q. Croker. 


Strengthens Marriage Tie—Woman Suf- 
frage in Colorado is hand in hand for the 
upbuilding of the home, the church and the 
state, and has a tendency to bind the mar- 
riage tie and bring to the home harmony. 
It is a promoter of happiness between man 
and wife, as those women who have fam- 
ilies do not hold office or even wish to, but 
many who depend on _ self-support, own 
property, pey taxes and are supporting 
state and county, have a right to a voice in 
the laws by which they are governed. 
Women with families are equal with their 





TALK AROUND THE TABLE 


* nusbands in industrial pursuits and should 


have equal rights at the polls and claim 
the protection of their husbands, fathers 
and sons that is due them. Woman has a 
refining influence. If a man is not a gentle- 
man in his usual mode of life, he will be 
at the polls, where the board is partly 
composed of women. Besides, election day 
gives to many tired mothers a few hours 
of much-needed recreation, which always 
has a tendency to happiness. Those who 
ignore suffrage suppose women should 
drudge and be “equal” in every way with 
men, because he goes to the polls once“a 
year and has a voice in the laws that gov- 
ern her! Suffrage is no reason why women 
should carry bricks and mortar or shoulder 
arms and go to war. Women should stand 
up for their rights, as their duty to human- 
ity and to their country.—[Observer. 


“If we will all pull together, brethren,” 
said the pastor of a church which was in 
financial distress, ‘“‘we can do something.” 

Thereupon the wealthiest man in the 
congregation hastily drew his leg in our 
of the aisle. 





Nothing is so fruitful a cause of disease 
as depression, gloominess and sadness. 





“Boys,” queried the teacher of the ju- 
venile class, “can any of you tell me what 
an island is?’ 

“Yes’m,” answered a bright little fellow, 
“it’s a body of land almost surrounded by 
insurgents.” 








Have You Asthma in Any Form? 


Medical Science at last reports a positive 
cure for Asthma in every form in the won- 
derful Kola plant, a new botanic discovery 
found on the Congo river, West Africa. 
Its cures are really marvelous. rev J. L. 
Combs, of Martinsburg, W Va, writes that 
it cured him of Asthma of fifty years’ 
standing, and Hon L. G. Clute, of Greeley, 
Iowa, testifies that for three years he had 
to sleep propped up in a ehair, being un- 
able to lie down night or day from Asth- 
ma. The Kola plant cured him’ at once. 
To make the matter sure, these and hun- 
dreds of other cures are sworn to before 
a notary public. To prove to you beyond 
doubt its wonderful curative power, the 
Kola Importing Co, No 1164 Broadway, 
New York, will send a large case of the 
Kola Compound free by mail.to every read- 
er of American Agriculturist who suffers 
from any form of Asthma. All they ask in 
return is that when cured yourself you will 
tell your neighbors about it. Send your 


name and address on a postal card, and 
they will send you a large case by mail 
free. It costs you nothing, and you should 


surely try it. 
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Cut a Figure 
in the World 


A farmer's boy or 
girlcan take a 
position in 


is turned into money 
at once. Qur teaching 
4 is practical. 
a 
By our method 


FARMERS’ BOYS 
have become draftsmen, electricians, 
surveyors, engineers. 


FARMERS’ CIRLS 


have become stenographers, book- 
keepers, designers, 


Write, stating subject which interests you, 
laternational Correspondence Schools, 
Box 1603, Scranton, Pa. 








MAN 
WOMAN 
BOY, or 
CIRL 


even in leisure hours can bey Ay an honorable, plea. 
ant, and profitable business w will in returus of 


$50 most 


or more. The work we offer is canvassing for 


“SWEETEST STORIES EVER TOLD” 


Introduced by BisHop Joun H. VINcENT, D. Dy Chan- 
cellor of Chautauqua University. Itis a book of Bible 
Stories such as a mother tells her children. ver 
name sells the book. Free particulars sent to all 
mentioning this paper. Write quick to 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, (Agents’ Dept.) 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City. 








Mention This Journal When Writing to Advertisers. 
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on an international plan. 


housewife and the whole family. 


Good Housekeeping, one year, 


Agriculturist two years in advanee. 


years ahead, on either publication. 
if desired. Address all orders to 


AMERICAN AGRICUL 
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'GOOD HOUSEKEEPING| 


Conducted in the Interests of the Higher Life of the Household 


’ AN old favorite among household magazines, greatly enlarged, beautified and enlivened. @ 

“ All indications point toa grander success than it has ever enjoyed,” writes a former editor & 
of Good Housekeeping. Good Housekeeping is taking hold of the problem of domestic service 
Its cooking recipes are the best and the most economical. 5 
“Good Housekeeping Experiment Station ” pages contain a series of bright, fascinating tales & 
from experience,of mistakes of young housekeepers, and how they might have been avoided. é 
In Good Housekeeping’s Health department the most prominent physicians in the world tell & 
in plain, clear language how diseases may be avoided and cured. B 
Beautiful illustrations in profusion throughout the 96 pages of each issue of the magazine. & 
The illustrated special articles deal with all manner of topies for the help and inspiration of the# 


A Rare Opportunity 


By special arrangement with the publishers we offer this interesting 
magazine, which is published every month, on remarkably liberal terms, as follows: 


American Agriculturist, one year, 


We will send Good Housekeeping one year free to anyone yi $2 for American} 
: For 25 soumn additional you wall alee te entitled 
of the following valuable books, any one of which is worth $1 to $2: r 
American Agriculturist Year Book and Almanac for 1901, The Secrets of Health, Profits tn 
Poultry, Keeping One Cow, The Family Horse, Atlas and Pocket Dictionary, Cabinet Cook 
Book (paper-covered@ edition of the $2.50 White Heuse Cook Book). 
Any one of these books will be sent free for eae dollar additional paid for one or more extra 
The books or periodicals may be sent to different addresses 


TURIST, 52 Lafayette Place, New York 
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and instructive % 


3} Bothonly $1.50) 


to either © 
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Knitted Fan Lace. 


S. VILETTA DOANE. 
Cast on 14 st. 
ist row—K (knit) 3, o (over), n (narrow), 

n, o twice, n, k 5, loop on 8 new st. 

2d row—K 15, v 4, K 3. 
3d row—K 3, 0, n, n, o twice, n, k 13. 
4th row—K 15, p 4, Kk 3. 
5th row—K 3, o, n, n, o twice, n, k 13. 
6th row—K 15, p 4, kK 3. 





7th row—K 3, o, n, n, 0 twice, n, k 13. 

8th row—K 15, p 4, k 3. 

9th row—K 3, o. n, n, 0 twice, n, k 13. 

10th row—K 3 (over 3 nes, knit 1) 10 
times, k 2, p 4, k 3. 

llth row—K 3, o, n, n, o 2, n, 0, drop all 
loops between the next 11 st and n those 
11 st tog (together), o, k 2. 

12th row—K 7, p 4, k 3 


Begin with Ist row and continue as be-* 


fore. 

Narrow ribbon may be run through the 
wide purling in this lace, with pleasing 
effect. 


Baby Bunting. 


A. R ANNABLE 





This is a pretty pattern for the little girl 
piecing her first quilt. Put the pieced blocks 

















together with plain ones the same size; 
about 5 in square is a nice size for this 
pattern. 





Wheel Lace. 


GERTRUDE LEIGH. 





Ch 20, fasten with s c (single crochet) in 
11 st of ch, ch 30, * fasten with s c in 29th 
st of ch, repeat from *, ch 15, se in ring 
of ch, * ch 10, s c in ring, repeat from * 4 
times, ch 10, s c in center of 20 ch, ch 10, 
6c in next ring, * ch 10, s c in ring, repeat 
from * 4 times, ch 10, s c in center of 20 ch, 
ch 10, s c in next ring, * ch 10, s c in ring, 
repeat from * 4 times, ch 10, s c in end of 
ch, make the 3d ring in the same way, turn. 

Ch 5, d c.(doube crochet) in center st of 
loop of ch 10, ch 3, d c in same st, ch 3, 
dc in same st, ch 5, and so continue with 
all the loops, ch 5, s c in ch 10, ch 5, sc 
in next ch 10, ch 5, repeat the treatment 
for the loops as given for ist wheel, when 
the end of the 3d wheel is reached, turn. 

Ch 5, s ec in ch 5 of previous reund, ch 5, 
8s c in ch 3, ch 5, s c in ch 3, ch 5, s c in 
ch 5, ch 5, s c in same st, ch 5, s c in same 
st, ch 5, s c in same st, ch 5, s c in next 
ch 5, and so on around wheel. Ch 5 in ch 5 
between wheels, ch 5 in 1st ch 5 of 2d wheel 
and repeat directions given for ist wheel. 
Join last wheel to ist with s c, and for the 
web in the center ch 10, s c in 1st ch 10 of 
last wheel, ch 10, s c in next ch 10, ch 10, 
8 c in 1st ch 10 of 2d wheel, so continue till 
all ch 10 are taken up. Ch 5, crochet the 
ch 10 together tightly with s c, ch 5, sc 
in joining of 1st and last wheels. Fasten 
and break thread. Repeat the design, join- 


BUSY FINGERS 


ing wheels at corresponding st and a very 
handsome edge will be the result. Made of 
90 or 100 thread, this lace could be used to 
good effect for handkerchiefs. The pattern 
repeated and scallops joined rounding will 
be suitable for a doily with a linen center. 


—_ 


A Handkerchief Bag—Materials __ re- 


quired: One ball knitting silk or luster cot- 
ton, 4% yard 4-in ribbon or an equal amount 
of silk or satin, 1 yard baby ribbon. Cro- 
cheet a chain 16% in long. Join and make 
a round of knot stitches, putting one k s 
in each 4th st of ch. Make 21 more rounds 
of k s. Finish by making 3 ch, slip stitch 
into k and repeat around, then a round of 
shells made by putting 3 tr (treble), 2 ch, 
3 tr. all in same st, 1 single into 3d st of ch. 
Cover a 4-in square of cardboard with the 
wide ribbon or silk, padding one side with 
a little cotton in which is sprinkled any 
desired perfume in sachet powder. Sew 
the crocheted part to this by the founda- 
tion ch, fulling at the corners a trifle. Cut 








WHEEL LACE. 


the narrow ribbon in two pieces, run in 2d 
row of holes below shells to form draw 
strings, and you will have a pretty and 
convenient article for a trunk or bureau 
drawer. The ribbon should match the color 
of the knitting or crochet silk, and the lat- 
ter works in beautifully if two-toned, as 
pink and white or blue and white, are used, 
the colors coming in stripes.—[Jane L. 
Brown. 





A Bureau Scarf—One of the daintiest and 
prettiest of bureau pieces can be made of 
handkerchiefs. Three are required, those 
of medium fine texture with narrow hem- 
stitched hems being suited to the pur- 
pose. Put the handkerchiefs together with 
lace insertion between and all around them, 
then full on a lace edge to match the in- 
sertion around the whole. Platt Val is 
especially adapted to this use. 








RUSSIAN CROSS STITCH. 
[See description in our issue of Jan 19.] 


The Home Dressmaker. 


Order by number, which in each instance 
accompanies description. Give bust meas- 
ure for ladies’ upper garments; give waist 
measure for skirts; give both age and 
breast measure for misses and children. 
Patterns are 10c each, and should be or- 
dered of the Office of this Publication. 










8179—-LADIES’ FA NO¥ 8186—LA DIES’ WAIST 
WAIST. 8173—LA Ss’ WITH FANCY BOLERO, 
SIX GORED SKIRT, 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40 inch 
‘ d 4 bust. ‘Light bine running 


Waist, 32, 36, an 

inch bust. Skirt; 22, 24, 26, fromthe palest baby shades 
28, 30, 32, 34 inch waist. to a deep turquoise, is used 
Metal gray pebble cheviot, to trim the lovely black re- 
cream lace and rich red ception and evening toilets 
anne are combined inthis which are so much worn 
ashionable walking gown, this season. ‘The waist 
Venetian, alsatian, broad here illustrated is made of 


or ladies’ cloth, cheviot, black veivet, combined with 
camel's hair and covert are ciel biue_ tucked _ liberty 
appropriate fabrics for this satin and heavy white lace. 
costume. The lace trim- This waist may be devel- 
ming may be omitted, the oped in panne, cloth, heavy 
sailor collar of cloth and silks or_ figured  velvets, 
machine stitched for strict- with chiffon, mousseline or 
ly sailor style. lace for trimming. 


h 
AAW 
fh i," 4 


4, Mp 
tla At 


Ee H 4) $187—LADIES’ SKIRT 
. H LAITED 
Soinch ‘waist’ ‘There is al 
8173—-LADIES’ FAN ch waist. There 
WAIST, 32, 3, 36, 38 - eg a decided fancy for 
40 inch bust. Heavy cream ounce skirts, tunics and 
lace, Russian green velvet oOverskirts being set aside 
and soft liberty satin are for a while. ‘the illustra- 
combined to make t tion shows a_ fashionable 
charming dinner bodice, model developed in marine 
Taffeta, panne, peau de wiue zibeline, trimmed with 
soie, silk poplin and cre black velvet ribbon. he 
de ‘chime are appropriate skirt may be made of broad 
fabrics for this stylish bod- or ladies’ cloth, Venetian, 
ice with all-over applique, camel’s hair or cheviot, 
lace, embroidered chiffon or braid, passementerie Of 
mousseline and fine gold With stitched bands of 
braid for decoration. cloth for trimming. 





8197 -C OLD ae & 


GOWN, 6 mos, 1 and 2 8195—MISSES’ DRESS- 
years. Little folks have a ING BACQUE. 12, 14 and 
way of disturbing the cov- 16 years. right red fian- 
ers in the winter that of- nel, spotted with black, 
ten leaves their tiny feet was used for this comfort- 
exposed to the cold. Some able ees sacque, with 
very good appliances are of red satin rib 
shown for keep the cov- bon. annelette, eider- 
ers in place, but a cold feet down or light weight cloth 
wn, like the one illus- are appropriate for this 
, made of flannel or mode, with stitched bands 
eiderdown, is the best and 
most protective garment ing shade of silk to finish 
for this purpose. the edges. 


Fu¥ directions, quantity of material re- 
quired and illustration of garment with 
each pattern. 





















































































A Public. Library’s Beginning. 
D. A, VITTUM, 

A ‘public library of a sufficient size to be 
a useful adjunct to the literary tastes of 
a village or other considerable community, 
may be established through the efforts of 
young people alone. 

A writer in a well-known ladies’ journal 
recently made the same _ assertion, and 
gave a plan in detail by which such in- 
stitutions could be established. The idea 
conveyed was to raise a fund by means 
of local entertainments which should 
form a growing nucleus for the requisite 
finances. While agreeing with the writer 
in general sentiment, I can propose a plan 
which: I deem of far more -practicability, 
inasmuch as the results show from the be- 
gi-ning, while in the method above men- 
tioned much time must elapse before a suf- 
ficient fund can be secured to warrant the 
stability of such an enterprise. 

In. speaking of a better plan, I am aware 
that a practical demonstration is always 
necessary aS a convincing argument. Well, 
if what I- describe is not practical from the 
start, and fails to demonstrate, I will go 
farther and invite investigation. I wish 
to tell of the successful results which fol- 
lowed the efforts of a company of young 
men and boys who founded and perma- 
nently established a public library .which 
to-day is a monument of pride to a well- 
known New Hampshire village. 

The young people to whom I refer num- 
bered perhaps a dozen and none were older 
than twenty or twenty-one years, while 
much good work was done by the younger 
portion. After many propositions had been 
duly weighed they finally began work on 
what seemed the most feasible course. 

First a systematic canvass of the town 
was made, asking the citizens to donate 
some book or books from the family store, 
promising to return the same should the 
scheme fail. They were often laughed at 
for their pains, but seldom failed in obtain- 
ing the required donation. It was a novel- 
ty tu be asked for books and not money, 
and as there were many volumes in every 
family which had been read over and over 
and were regarded as of no great value, 
they could easily be spared. In this man- 
ner-about four hundred volumes were col- 
lected and the willing workers had a 
library without one cent of expense. 

Now commenced a labor of love, for there 
were no finances\ from which to pay ex- 
penses. One young man obtained for a 
time the use of. a room in his. father’s 
house, which was fitted up with shelves, 
and the list'of books was written on sheets 
of--paper. to serve as a catalog. The public 
was informed of their success through the 
village newspaper, and they were ready for 
the letting out of books, which were to be 
free to the townspeople. 

Patronage came in slowly but surely.:At 
first it was prompted by curiosity, but 
soon many found books in the collection 
which they really wished to read and be- 
came interested accordingly. The reading 
habit grew among the inhabitants and the 
library became almost a public necessity. 

The need of funds for printed catalogs 
and other incidentals, as well as some 
compensation for the’ services of a regu- 
lar librarian, was now felt, and measures 
were taken to supply the same. To make 
a brief statement, they were asisted by 
some of the literary talent of the place, 
and within a short time presented at the 
public hall a dramatic entertainment such 
as is always locally successful. This 
placed them upon an independent basis for 
the time; and the library became an ac- 
knowledged institution among a constant- 
ly increasing list of patrons. The next 
question for them to consider was the ad- 
dition of new books, and steps were taken 
to this end, 

A growing public benefit like this is sure 
to receive, sooner or later, substantial aid 
in the way of bequests, and I may confi- 
dently assert that this rule seldom fails. 
Such help may not come as early in the 
history of the institution as did theirs, but 
it is nevertheless among the almost cer- 
tain of events. A business man of Boston, 
formerly a resident of the village,. came 
into possession of a portion of a library, 
consisting of several hundred volumes. He 
offered them as a gift on condition that a 
smal sum should be raised to-defray slight 
expenses, such as storage, freight, etc, the 
amount required being $50. 

A subscription paper was at once issued 
and circulated among the library. users, 


FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 


who liberally responded, and the needed 
amount was raised. By this addition the 
library was increased to about 1000 vol- 
umes, and as all felt that the results had 
outgrown tkeir present circumstances, they 
desired that permanency should be as- 
sured by having the. institution accepted 
by the town as public property. 

It was decided to offer the library to the 
town as a gift, to be maintained by them 
in the future. It would of course, even in 
its small size, be a charge that would en- 
tail a considerabi. expense annually, and 
was to their minds a-heavy question to 
place before the voters; yet they were 
diplomatic, and first assured themselves 
of the support of several influential men 
end public opinion generally. At the an- 
nual town meeting the measure was intro- 
duced, and contrary to their fears the idea 
was received with enthusiasm. The vote 
taken showed a large majority in favor, 
and the library became the property of the 
town. In succeeding years, sO many ap- 
propriations have been made for its sup- 
port and increase that it stands to-day as 
one of the greatest institutions in that 
locality. . 

Perhaps no better or happier sequel to 
such efforts could be recorded than to state 
that at the present time a fine library build- 
ing is being erected at the expense of 2 
former resident, and therein are destined to 
repose the results of this enterprise of the 
young. 





Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 





FOURTH INSTALLMENT FOR JANUARY. 


14. Diamond—1, A letter; 2, an insect; 3, 
bright; 4. printer’s measure; 5, a letter. 

15. Drop letter— 

—E—I—M—T—I—A— 

16. Anagram (one werd)— 

SANE HETHES SHIN. 

17. Word Changing—CHange sand to bole in 
four changes. (Only one letter can be 
Changed at a time, and each word formed 
must be a dictionary word.) 




















Bos 





GLUTTONY 


Is more common than we may think, if 
we define gluttony as eating beyond the 
body’s need of sustenance and beyond 
the stomach’s capacity for digestion and 
assimilation of food. That is a fair 
definition,.and it fastens the name glut- 
ton on many a person who would resent 
the term as an insult. The fact of this 
luttony is marked by its consequences. 
e overloaded stomach becomes. dis- 
eased. The popular term for the condi- 
tion is *weak ” stomach. The “weak” 
stomach fails in furnishing adequate nu- 
trition for the body, and soon the “ weak- 
ness ” spreads from the stomach to other 
organs. : j 

Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery 
cures diseases of the stomach and other 
organs of digestion and nutrition. It 
enables the perfect assimilation of food, 
by which alone the health and strength 
of the body is maintained. 

“Your medicine helped me so much that I 
cannot praise it too highly,” writes Mrs. C. L. 
Brooks, of Poland, Androscoggin Co., Me. “The 
first dose I took helped me. I canmot forget 
how I felt when I took it> I was suffering every- 
thing with indigestion, and nfy stomach was so 
bloated that it seemed as though it must burst. 
My husband said he was going for the doctor, 
but I said if he would get me a bottle of the 
‘Golden Medical Discovery’ I would try that. 
I had not taken it long when I felt relieved, and 
have not had a touch of indigestion or stomach 
trouble since. I had been sick for four years, 
and less than four bottles cured me. Some 

ople that knew me before I began to take the 

Golden Medical Discovery’ tell me that they 
never saw such a change in any one, and they 
also say they don’t see how I can do such large 
washings as I do now, when I had not donea 
washing for so long.” = 

Dr. Pierce’s Pellets cure biliousuess. 
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The Trustees of the American School of Correspond- 
ence will award a limited number of Free Scholar- 








A GRAND INVENTION | Sxsr’vean. 


» for taking Turkish, Hot Air and Vapor Baths at 
3c h. the millions 
~ Ng my poisons which 


Millions Our 
New Style mats n Cab- 


imet weekly. lexion. 
Prevents disease. Cures Fevers,. 
Rheumatism, Grippe, F lis, all 
Blood, Skin, Kidney, Nerve diseases. 
Guaranteed. Best made. 80 days’ 
trial. Price complete $5.00. Face 
Attachment $1.00 extra. Order today. 
tro R Write us. 


$2.00 Book to Patrons 6 e 
AGENTS WANTED—$100.00 MONTHLY & EXPENSES. 
World Difg. Co., 15 World B’ld’g, Cincinnati, O. 


CLUBBING LIST! 
SAVE MONEY !ot32235%4t%¢ 


Below is a list of some of the leading publications which 
we can furnish in combination with subscriptionsto our 
journal. In every case, subscribers can save money by 
ordering their papers of us. The prices in the list do not 
apply to subscribers in foreign countries. In column A 
is given the regular retail price of each paper with ours; 
in colamn B are net prices for BOTH when subscribed 
for in connection with our magaziue. 

W_—Weekly. M— Monthly, S-M—Semi-Monthly, 
S-W—Semi-Weekly. -. N—New. R—Renewal. 

A OUR MAGAZINE ONE YEAR WITH B 

ror both 











2.00..Am. Bee Journal, Chicago..... 
2.50..Am. Gardebing, New York........ 
1.50,. Ain. Poultry Jourual, Chicago 
2.00..Asn, Sheep Breeder, Chicago 
1.50..Ai. Swineheru, Chicago 
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1,65..Bee, Oluaha, Nebraska..........6.....c000 

2.00..Blade, Tuiedo, Ohio... ee Wy Teo 
3.00.. Breeder’s Gazette, Chicago, Hl.....,.......... W 2.10 
2.00. Capital, Topeka, Kansas.......000007500 7". -8-W 1.85 
§.00..Century Magazine, New York scasccccochll 60 
2.50.. Christian Heraid, New York.......: LI 2.10 
2.00.. Cosmopolitan ne, Irvington, 3 3 90 
200..Courier Journal, Louisville, Ky......2.......8- WW 1.60 
1.50..Dairy and Creamery, Chicago, Il...........S-M 
2.00..Dairy World, Chicago, Hll:.....2......°° ceeseee ME 155 
2.00.. Democrat aud Chronicle, Rochester, N. ¥.....,W 1.60 
175..Huquirer, Cin Cinnati, Oblo...... <n’ ditch wgaseid. 
2.00.. Faria Poultry, Boston, Mass.................9-M E70 
2.00..Free Press, Detirvit, Mich... eeee eee: So W E80 
1.50..Gazette, Cin Clunati, Ohio.......ccc.ecs ~- W45 
2.00..Gleanings in Bee Culture, Mediua, O.. S-M 1.60 
2.00..Globe Democrat, St. Louis........... ‘S-W 160 
2.00..Good Housekeeping, Springtield, Mass.........Mi 1.50 
1.50..Green’s Fruit Grower, kochester, N. ¥........M 1.25 
§.00..Harper’s Bazar, New York.......'........--., JW 30 
5.00..Harper’s Magazine, New York..............-¥Mi 4.30 
5.00..Harper’s Weekly, New York.................. W 4.30 
2.00..Herald, Grand Rapids, Mich...............S-W 170 
2.00..Hoard’s Dairyman, Ft. Atkinson, Wis. - W175 
2.00..Inter-Ocean, Chicago, Ill..... easrepesanes W 1.25 
1.60..lowa State Register, Des Moines, Iowa W145 
1.40..Ladies’ World, New York.............. --M 135 
2.00.. Leader, Cleveland, Ohio..............0.07°77."". W 185 
2.00..Leslie’s Monthiy, New York...............00+- MM 1.90 
5.00..Leslie’s Weekly, New ae eanesessceen -- W 410 
2.00..Mailand Breeze, Topeka, Kan................ W 1.60 
2.00.. McClure’s Magazine, New York..... eencesocesen M 1.95 
2.00..Munsey’s Magazine, New York...... M 1.95 
2.00..News and Courier, Charleston, 8. C.. S-W 1.60 
2.00.,Ohio State Journal, Columbus, Ohio. «+ W 185 
2.00..Pioneer Press, 8t. Paul, Minn......... «ees. W190 
2.75..Piain Dealer, Cleveland, Ohio, 6 days a week.. W 2.60 
1.£0..Poultry Monthly, Aivany, N. }.... ... oo wwes>- WM 1.35 
2:00..Republic, St. LOWS... . 2. ...-csee cs ccecs RoW 185 
3.50..Review of Reviews, New York.................M 3.10 
4.00. .St. a ae WOaekedksecanecas ...M 3.60 
4.00..Scribner’s Magazine, New York... .. M 3.85 
4.00.. Scientific American, New York... . -W 3.60 
1.75.. Sentinel, Milwaukee, Wis............ .W 145 
DSi ceeEs MND CIF, Ms ccccccccncccosceace W 1.25 
2.00.. Tribune, New York...............0. Seecese .- W185 
2.00.. Tribune, Tri-Weekly, New York... ............6 85 
200..World, Tri-Weekly, New York..... 2.0027." 195 
2.75..¥Youth a Companion, Boston, Mass............. 2.50 
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Nopremicms with other papers are included in any of 

he clubbing rates, unless so stated. 
henever more than one paper besides our magazine is 
wanted, to find the net rate on any such ers a oe sub- 
tract $1 from joint price given in column these 
rices are subject to changes made by other publishers. It 
8 necessary that at least one snbscription to our maga- 
sine shoul ry ny each clubbing order. If you de- 
sire any paper*not in the above list, write and obtain our 
low prices. For samples of any of these journals, write 
direct to the publishers. 

After first copy of any paper subscribed for has been 
secstved, send complaints, etc., direct to the publishers of 
such paper. 

The shove prices include any one of the Special Pre- 
mium Books which we offer with a year’s subscription. 
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150 [54] 
Easily Prepared Breakfasts. 


E. M. LUCAS, 





We always arrange matters to have an 
easily prepared breakfast on baking days. 
Here is one of our appetizing and easily 
prepared menus: 


Cereal with cream 
Baked potatoes 
Grilled ham Boiled eggs 

Comfits Coffee 

Fruit 
Another is: 
Rolled oats with cream 
Ham omelet 
Baked beans Creamed potatoes 

Muffins Coffee 
Fruit 

The beans are haked the day previously, 
and allowed to remain in the oven all night. 
In the morning, they require to be heated. 
For ham omelet, trim a few slices of ham 
off the rind and nearly all the fat. Cut 
into small dice, and toss in a pan over a 
brisk fire until brown. Beat very lightly 
8 eggs to every pound of ham and add pep- 
per, but be prudent with salt. Pour the 
eggs over the ham, and with a fork break 
the omelet in several places, until the eggs 
look firm. Double it over, turn on a hot 
platter, and serve immediately. For varie- 
ty a little minced onion or parsley may be 
added. 

For creamed potatoes, cut some cold 
boiled potatoes into thick slices. Place in 
a saucepan with a piece of butter, and 1 
tablespoon flour, salt, pepper, and if agree- 
able, a dash of nutmeg. Toss them about 
until the ingredients are mixed, then add 
% pt milk, or if wanted extra nice, cream. 
Allow the milk to boil up once, stirring 
to prevent burning. When. the potatoes 
are hot. serve . 

The muffins are made in this way. In the 
evening, when mixing the bread, reserve 
a cupful of the foaming batter. Sift into a 
bowl 1 qt fiour, 1 tablespoon white sugar, 
and a pinch of salt. Add the cup of batter, 
1 tablespoon melted butter, and sufficient 
lukewarm milk to form a rather thick bat- 
ter. It should be just thin enough to stir 
well. Cover, and allow to rise over night. 
In the morning, add a pinch of soda to 1 
tablespoon hot water, stir into the batter, 
pour into greased muffin rings, allow to 
raise for half an hour, and bake in a hot 
oven. 

Se 
Dried Figs. 


MARY B. SMITH. 





Stewed dried figs are excellent, and make 
a rich, sweet table sauce. Wash the figs 
and cut in small pieces, and allow to stand 
covered with water for eight to 10 hours. 
Place over the fire, and simmer until ten- 
der. If, for variety. either mild or strong 
acid is wanted, it may be imparted by add- 
ing more or less pure lemon juice to the 
water in which they are cooked. To avoid 
a bitter flavor, use no other part of the 
lemon. Poor figs, if not spoiled, are im- 
proved by cooking. Steaming modifies 
slight imperfections, and converts them into 
a good table sauce. In all cases the fig 
should be left in its natural state, no form 
of sweetening being required, for they need 
acid rather than sugar. 

Delicious Dried Fig Pudding: Cut 2 lbs 
figs into small pieces, after soaking them 
for 10 or 12 hours in 1 qt water. Chop 1 
Ib suet very fine and add % Ib fine bread 
crumbs. Mix these with the figs, and add 
% lb flour and two eggs, which should be 
well beaten. Mix the whole into a stiff 
paste with the water in which the figs were 
soaked, and if not sufficient to moisten well, 
some milk will have to be used. Butter a 
mold, press the pudding into it, tie it down 
with a floured cloth, and boil for three 
hours. Turn onto a dish and serve with a 
sweet sauce. 

Plain Batter Pudding-Sauce: Chop 1 Ib 
dried figs, and stew until soft in 1 qt water. 
Strain through a sieve. return to the sauce- 
pan, add 1 oz butter, the juice of 1 lemon 
and if desired, a very little sugar. Serve 
hot or cold, 

Fig Pie: Boil 1 Ib figs in as little water 
as possible, until tender. Add 2 tablespoons 
honey, a small piece of butter and a little 
grated nutmeg. Bake with two crusts. 
This quantity makes two pies. 

Fig Cobbler: Wash 1 Ib figs in warm 
water, and soak in cold water for 10 or 
12 hours, using only sufficient water to 
cover them. Take 1 pt sour cream. a piece 


THE GOOD COOK 


of butter about the size of a hen’s egg, 
a little salt and flour to make a stiff dough. 
Rub the salt and butter into the flour, add 
to the cream % teaspoon baking soda, and 
stir to the flour. Roll out thin, and line 
a dish with it. Pour in the figs, with the 
water they were soaked in, and place over 
all a layer of dough, with a slit cut in 
the middle to let the steam out. Bake ina 
brisk oven for one hour, watching very 
carefully so it does not burn. Serve hot 
with cream. 


Warm Bread for Breakfast. 


Peel and boil in 1 qt water 3 large pota- 
toes. When well cooked, mash in the 
water they were boiled in and strain over 
1 qt sifted flour, beat well, adding 1 table- 
spoon each of salt and sugar. Soak pre- 
viously in a cup of warm water a cake of 
dry yeast, until the yeast is completely 
dissolved. When the flour and potatoes 
are lukewarm add the dissolved yeast, 
beating the mixture thoroughly. Cover the 
vessel closely and place in a warm place 
to rise. This batter is usually prepared 
at noon and by evening it will be light and 
foamy. 

In the evening sift about 8 lbs flour into 
the bread pan, add the foamy m xture and 
about 2 qts lukewarm water or milk. Stir 
it together and knead the dough until a 
smooth shining dough is formed, adding 
more flour as necessary until the dough is 
smooth and glossy, and will not stick to 
the hands, when cover it closely with a 
warm cloth and allow it to rise over night. 
In cold weather, an old, clean blanket, 
kept for this purpose only, is wrapped 
about the bread pan. 

In the morning the dough should have 
risen very light. Reserve one-third of the 
dough for purposes given below, and 
knead out lightly, cut and form the re- 
mainder into loaves. Place these to rise, 
and when double their size, bake. Now 
for breakfast take a piece of dough as 
large as required, flour the molding 
board and roll the dough out very thin. 
Have ready a kettle half full of very hot 
lard. Cut the dough into small oblongs, 
about 2 by 4 inches, and drop into the 
boiling lard. They will immediately puff 
out, and become brown on one side. Then 
turn and brown on the other side. They 
cook very quickly, and are light and very 
delicious for breakfast. The young folks 
eat these ‘‘comfits,” hot and crisp, with 
butter or maple syrup, while grandma pre- 
fers a little ham gravy with hers. 


Good Pies and Cakes. 


LADY WOODSUM. 











Mock Lemon Pie: One-half cup sugar, 
yolks of 2 eggs, % cup sweet milk and % 
cup water. SBeat the eggs, add the rest, 
beat all together and place in a crust the 
same as for a custard pie. When done, 
beat the whites of the eggs to a stiff froth, 
add 1 tablespoon sugar and 1 teaspoon 
extract of lemon, spread over the pie, re- 
turn to the oven and brown. This makes 
a small pie. 

Squash Pie: Boil the squash until well 
done. Add a little salt and press through 
a coarse sieve. Then to every teacup squash 
add 1 egg, % cup sugar, 1 teaspoon flour 
and nutmeg to season. Line a deep pie 
plate with paste, thin the squash with 
milk and fill the plate. Sweet cream or a 
small piece of butter adds to the flavor of 
the pie. 

Black Hills Cake: One cup sugar, % cup 
butter, 2 eggs. 2-3 cup sweet milk, 2 cups 
sifted flour and % teaspoon soda. Reserve 
about % teacup cake dough, and into it put 
1 tablespoon molasses and the yolk of an 
egg, with % teaspoon each of allspice, 
cloves a1.t cinnamon. When ready to 
bake, spread the dark dough on the top. 
Put extract of lemon in the light part. 
Bake in a deep cake tin in a moderately 
hot oven. 

Spice Cake: One cup each of molasses, 
sugar and sour milk, 1 scant cup lard or 
butter, 1 teaspoon each of soda, cinnamon 
and allspice, % teaspoon cloves, and nut- 
meg, raisins and currants, if you wish. 
This is a good recipe for winter, when 
eggs are scarce. Make as stiff as can be 
stirred conveniently. 

te 5 ee eae 

Smelts—These are very dainty broiled or 
fried and rolled in butter in which has been 
incorporated some finely chopped parsley 
and the juice of a lemon. When about to 








serve, a little skewer four inches long, 
silver plated or of polished wire, is run 
through two or three of the fish, running 
it carefully through the eyes. Lay on a 
white doily with a slice of lemon on each 
bunch, and serve as a portion for each per- 
son.—[E. M. Lucas. 


Stuffed Roast Rib—First the “critter” 
should never be over eight or 10 months old, 
Have the ribs taken whole (that is, fast 
together) from one side, drop them into a 
kettle with about 2 qts boiling water al- 
ready seasoned with salt, pepper and sage, 
and a small cup of meat prepared as for 
sausage. Boil 15 minutes, turning several 
times to have each part scalded alike, and 
then take out the rib, roll and wind with 
a cord. Take 1 qt dry bread crumbs, mois- 
ten with broth from the kettle, adding all 
of the chopped meat and a lump of butter 
the size of an egg. Mix all thoroughly 
together, and fill the roll, pressing in close- 
ly. Place the roll in baking pan with the 
balance of the broth from the kettle, add- 
ing a little more water if necessary, and 
bake in a moderate oven one and one-half 
hours, turning frequently, unless a covered 















Are You Deaf?? 


All cases of DEAFNESS or HARD-HEARINC 
arenow CURABLE by our new invention; only those born 
deaf are incurable, HEAD NOISES CEASE IMMEDIATELY. 

your case. Examination and advice free. 
home at a nominal 


‘ou can cure yourself at ome q 
international Aural Clinic, 3024 "*"citeico. 


“lf | Live Five Years, Then—.” 


Everybody has these visions and 
is the better for them, tho’ never 
realized. Fond desires become a 
fact by having a policy in the 
PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


921-923-925 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET. 
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A Rare 
Opportunity 


EBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL DIC- 
TIONARY, “the authentic, una-¢ 
bridged, revised and enlarged edition,” 
absolutely free of cost, is ‘‘taking”’ like a 
whirlwind. 


OR $10, the price of the Dictionary 
alone, we give ten new subscriptions to 
either American Agriculturist or to the 
reat monthly magazine,Good Housekeep- 
ng, “conducted in the interests of the 
higher life of the household,” and make 
you @ presentof the great Dictionary. 
Get ten new names at $1 each and the 
Dictionary is yours without cost. The 
Dictionary will be sent for five new sub- 
scribers at $l each and $5 additional, 
making $10 in all. Or for $10 you get the 
book and your own subscription to either 
periodical for three years. 

Webster’s International Dictionary is 
10 x 13 inches closed, 414 inches thick, 
weight 16 pounds, 2126 pages, 4000 illus- 
trations, colored plates, binding full 
sheep, leather index. 


The genuine edition, issued by the sele 
and exclusive publishers. Descriptive? 
outfit free on application to $ 
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pan is used. When done, take.out upon a 
platter, cut and remove the cord, when 
a thin, sharp knife may be run through 
between the ribs, and the roll still kept 
‘intact. Garnish with fresh cress or in any 
desired way.—[Mrs E. A. S. 


A Cheap Stew—Take a sausage apiece 


for each member of the family, remove the 
casings, tear in bits, and fry slightly in 
the kettle before adding water, then take 
all kinds of vegetables you like, using your 
judgment as to what amount may be re- 
quired for your family, slice them and cook 
until done. Then add a little floured water 
for thickening. You can have dumplings 
by putting them into a steamer over this 
stew when it first boils, and letting them 
remain until the stew is done. which will 
be in about 30 minutes.—[M. J, C. 

To Cook Fish—A nice way to cook any 
small fish is to clean thoroughly, ana par- 
boil for five minutes. Take some light 
brown paper and make for each fish a case 
large enough to slip the fish in, and about 
two inches longer than the fish. Secure 
them with a few stitches of white thread. 
Melt some butter, or use a little pure olive 
oil, and brush each case over with it. 
Place a fish in each case and bake in a 
hot oven 10 minutes. The ends of the cases 
should be closed by folding the paper over. 
In the meantime make the following 
sauce: Chop 6 smail mushrooms, 3 shalots, 
a little parsley: and ‘place these all finely 
minced in a saucepan with 1 oz butter, 3 
tablespoons water and a pinch of pepper 
and salt. Boil for five minutes, and add the 
piece of a lemon. More sauce may ~be 
made, if. required, following the proportions 
given. Remove ,the fish from the oven, 
open one end of the case and introduce 1 
dessertspoon sauce. Reclose, and after all 
are treated in the same manner, bake for 
20 minutes. In serving, place upon a plat- 
ter and with a sharp knife remove the 
stitches in the case, but allow the fish to 
remain on the oiled paper. Garnish with 
parsley or cresses.—[E. M. Lucas. 





Cinnamon Buns—In 1% pts warm milk 
cissolve 2 yeast cakes, add ™% cup each of 
sugar and butter, a pinch of:salt, 1 egg and 
cinnamon to fiavor. Mix with enough flour 
to make a smooth dough. Let rise over 
night, and in the morning roll out one-half 
inch thick in ‘long strips. Spread melted 
butter over it, and sprinkle with cinna- 
mon and sugar. toll up, flatten a little 
and cut into slices three-fourths of an inch 
wide. Place on greased tins, cut side up, 
let rise and bake in a moderate oven. Grat- 
ed nutmeg may be used if cinnamon is dis- 
liked.—[Emma Clearwaters. 





Apple Custard Pie—Two raw apples, 1 
cup sugar, 1 tablespoon butter, a generous 
grating of nutmeg, 2 eggs and 1 cup milk. 
Select juicy apples of a mild flavor, pare 
and grate. Cream the butter and sugar 
and add the spice, the beaten yolks of the 
eggs, the milk,’and the grated apple. Line 
a plate with a crust, fill with the custard 
and bake until firm. Beat the whites of 
the eggs, add 2 tablespoons sugar, pile it 
lightly over the pie, and color it delicately. 
[Bread winner. 


New England Pudding—cCut into thin 
slices % loaf brown bread and % loaf white 
bread. Butter each slice liberally. Ar- 
range in a buttered pudding dish until 
the dish is half full, then. pour a rich cus- 
tard over them. Let the custard soak well 
in. the bread before baking. Set the dish 
into one containing water and bake slowly. 
[Emma Clearwaters. 





Chocolate Wafers—Melt chocolate until 
smooth over boiling water, then stir stiff 
with confection r’s sugar so it can be rolled 
out and flavor with vanilla. toll = thin 
into wafers.—[Carrie May Ashton. 





Tart Apple Pie—Select small, tart, ripe 


apples, wipe, core and cut them in halves. 
Line a shallow dish with’crust, then place 
the apples. upon the -paste with the skin 
side down and fill the cavities with sugar 
mixed with a little salt and lemon juice. 
Add about 2 tablespoons cold water. Bake 
until the apples are soft and when nearly 
ready to serve, cover -with a meringue 


made of the whites of eggs well beaten © 


and 3 tablespoons powdered sugar. Place in 
the oven .and-color a light-brown.—-[Bread- 
winner: 











A CRY FOR HELP. 


Result of a Prompt Reply.— Two 
Letters from Mrs. Watson, Pub- 
lished by Special Permission.— 
For Women’s Eyes Only. 


March 15, 1899. 








To MRS. PINKHAM, Lynn, Mass.: 

«“ Dear Mapam:—I am suffering from inflammation of ‘the 
ovaries and womb, and have been for eighteen months. I have a 
continual pain and soreness in my back and side. I am only free 
from pain when lying down, or sitting in an easy chair. When 
I stand I suffer with severe pain in my side and back. I be- 
lieve my troubles were caused by over work and lifting some years 
ago. 

“Life is a drag to me, and I sometimes feel like giving up ever 
being a well woman; have become careless and unconcerned about 
everything. I am in bed now. I have had several doctors, but they 
did me but little good. 

“Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound has been recommended 
to me by a friend, and I have made up my mind to give it a 
fair trial. : 

“J write this letter with the hope of hearing from you in regard 
to my case.”— Mrs. 8. J. Watson, Hampton, Va, 





November 27,'1899. 
“Dear Mrs. PinKHam:—I feel it my duty to acknowledge to you the benefit 
that your advice and Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound have done for me. 


“IT had been suffering with female troubles for some time, could walk but a 
short distance, had terrible bearing down pains in lower part of my bowels, back- 
ache, and pain in ovary. I used your medicine for four months and was so much 
better that I could walk three times the distance that I could before: 


“TI am to-day in better health than I have been for more than two years, and I 
know it is all due to Lydia E. Pinkham’s]Vegetable Compound. 

“T recommend your advice and medicine to all women who suffer.” —Mks, 8. J 
Watson, Hampton, Va. 

This is positive proof that Mrs. Pinkkam is more competent to advise sick 
women than-any other person. Write her. It costs you nothing. 


= 





. —We have deposited with the National City Bank of Lynn, $ 
Sich: will be paid eouag eeeson who can find thatthe above testimonial letters 


hed bef btaining the writer’s al 
ee or were published IWDIA E. PINRHAM MEDICINE co. 
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It’s very easy to drive a ‘‘Success’’ Weeder over 20 acres of potatoes a day, and every time you do it you increase the 
crop greatly. No need of any more hand hoeing. This year the sales of Hallock’s ‘‘Success’’ Weeders will. pass 
the 100,000 mark. Isn’t it time you bought this greatest of all weed killers and cultivators? Every one of these 
thousands of farmers has testified that he has saved money by the purchase. The sooner you buy one the more 
money you'll save. Write to-day for the experiences of successful farmers with 


Hallock’s “SUCCESS” #3 WEEDER cu:itrv 


*“T used the Success Weeder on potatoes with excellent re- A 
sults. Raised 225 bushels per acre.”’ A 


W. A. BURTON, Westford, Conn. “< 
“This is the first year in my life l ever raised potatoes with- 
out weeds. I would not take $100 tor my ‘Success’ Weeder if I 
could not get another.” | O. J. CHAPMAN, Independence, la. . hb NS? 
My 4 5 we 4 
A > 
—_ ar) 
CATT 


“Your Weeder has made it porte for me to grow 1000 
bushels of potatoes for about one-half the cost of cultivation.” 
HARRY WILSON, Jacksonport, Wis. 
A wonderful implement for weeding, light harrowing, pul- / if 
verizing, cultivating, etc. Warranted not to break or clog 
with weeds. Theonlyone. If your dealer hasn’t it, write 
for our special introductory offer. j \ 


HALLOCK WEEDER AND CULTIVATOR CO., Box 804, York, Pa. 


( Please mention box number.) 
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“Planet Jr.”” One=-Horse Tools 


embody in their design and construction the same superiority characteristic of 
the general ‘‘Planet Jr.” Line. This results from a thorough knowledge of 
: both farming and manufacturing. It is the original iron frame hoe, and is to- 
day, as it was at first, the leading horse hoe of the world. Suited, with its numerous attach- 
ments, to every variety of cultivation in all kinds of soil. The wheel lever controls the wheel 
and the depth regulator perfectly. Cultivates deep or shallow, and evenly so, at will of oper- 
ator. Thee nding lever controls width of cultivation—wide or narrow at will. Made the 
best that such a tool can be made throughout. 
It is fully described in our new 1901 catalogue, the best and handsomest we have ever published, of which 
we have printed 350,000 copies. Illustrated with many full page photograyhic pictures showing the tools 
at workalloverthe world. It tells also about*Planet Jr.’’ Hill and Drill Seeders, Single and Double 








‘2 SS <4 P Pn Wheel Hoes ,Two-Horse Cultivators, Orchard and Universal Cultivators, Four Row Beet Seeders and Cul- 
an RRL. fac y= ap et A Ete tivators,&c. Askforone. We mailthem free. Prices for 1901 greatly reduced. 
SRE? — itt P. -. ee. 2 S. L. ALLEN & CO., BOX 1107 EF, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
RE AS Bir AEG ahr RS SPW IS eee PL Two Gold Medals at Paris Exposition; Highest Award. 
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me Lightest Draft; 


oi tooth harrow ever made is our Improved 
iding & Wulking Lever 


WHEEL Youra 
HARROW. 


It is fully a half 
horse lighter in 
draft than those 
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REPEATING SHOT GUNS 























are cheap in price, but in price only. “Take Down” | Siectte sor an 
Eos Dest rotten tow 
: they ~ ill outshoot and outlast the highest priced | } Se cnte€ way te potng frees Sets fo O00 ond eentien 3 00 
double barreled guns, and they are as safe, reliable Siege tre laps evnaral Cobsligue’ Wi thowiing oie enaie las, 
and handy besides. Winchester Shot Guns are made ~~ FA BD 


guns . ‘t at $27.00 and Solid Frame guns at $25.00, but | Tachet lover 
18 ins, to be worn from teeth. Guaranteed as to material, 
of the very best materials that can be procured, a 
thoroughly modern system of manufacture permitting Second Hand M AGHINERY 











them to be sold at buyable prices. fe & a FOR SALE. Everything in engines, boilers, 
umps, a da k achi , shaft- 
FREE—Send name and address on a postal card for 164 page illustrated catalogue. 7 Saiheve, belting oni sult ‘conaiien.” Priess 
lowest. e can save you money. Write to us. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARM O., NEW HAVEN. CT. 
s E G S Co., c | HARRIS MACHINERY CO., 


| 1008 Washington Ave. 


, | : 
The Best Farm in Kansas’ A HOT PROPOSITION! 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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“20th 2 
Whether you want a farm for profit or a farm for leisure For a limited time we will give every farmer buyin 
Studebaker Century Wagon and pleasure, the Colony Farms are the best in Renee, | one of our Harper Ball Bearin ‘veepessum. 
best anywhere —rich soil for crops, luxuriant natu | bined Anvil and Vise Free—freipht prepaid. Save 
Affords exceptional inducements to anyone contemsptating grass for cattle raising, fine woodland, pure water, de- | time and money by doing your own repairing thig 
urchasing. For illustrated descriptive circular, includ- lightful climate, in the heart of nature’s great shooting | winter. Order now. We pay the freight. Forge, Drill, 
eS copy of the Studehaker Seed March. ora Stunde. and fishing preserves. Free book, tells all about them, Anvil and Free. : 
v armers’ manac, "REE, Address, Box : sent on request. 
Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co., South Bend, Ind. | J. B. LEWIS. 303 Congress St., Boston, Mass. | C, A. Harper Mfg, Co. Box 212, Marshalltown, lowa. 


















